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ABSTRACT ■ . 

The publication outlines 19 award winning economic 
edacation projects for use on levels K through college. Nrhe projects " 
have been judged original and interesting to students , a nd x ^ave met 
contest criteria by ; describ^ng class situation,, scope and r *^auenqe, 
goals, motivational" devices, teaching *echniqu£s, samples of^tudent l/ 
work,, culiina-tlon activities, and' evaluation, techniques. The r£$£rt 
is presented in, five . chapters. In chapter I, four projects for gfa^gs 
K-3 are described. 'Activities 'include. parents* show and tell, writifc^^ 

♦checks, opening savings . accounts, producing and selling pro4ucts, and ^ 
collecting da'ta on inflation. The fotor projects in chapter II, for 
use in grades 4-6, involve the students^ in group investigation of 

/coiiaunity 'change,, observation of building construction, simulations, 
and shopkeeping. Chapter *III presents activities for junior high 
, school, including latheiatics, com unity simulation, and career 
awareness gates and: production -of goods from polyester resin« 

'Activities described in chapter 17 fpr high school students include a 
■ini-unit pn sports and econoaics, seminars on econoiic concepts, 
market simulation, and a toy stirvey for a .consumer council. College 
level activities,, presented, in. chapter 7, include relating economics 
to art history;' personal interests, and grades. (Author/DB) 
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Volume 13 of Economic Education -Experiences ' of Enterprising Teachers 
reflects all the characterises of elective teaching that have distinguished the 
entries submitted to previous award pjgfams pkis a greater emphasis on interaction 
with community activities, needs and pfSjblems. As teachers gain confidence in their 
own knowledge of economics, they appear to be more* wilhng a.nd able to help • 
students to sense and.dfal with the realities of economics in their' immediate lives. 
This*kind of teaching and learning drato upon the natural interests of students, taps 

1 the experiences and resources reajflilj available, provides immediate satisfaction 
with the 'usefulness of economic understanding, and leads to a continuing respect 
for the study of economics. 

The 14th* Annual Awards Program is now underway and~ ©nee again, wg invite 
teachers ; to submit entries.^ Application forms and assistance can be secured from,' 
Affiliated Councils and Centers for Economic Education throughout the nation or 
directly ffofli the Joint Council. Examples of award-wrinning entries, in addition to^ 
those included in this volume, may be secured by writing to the IPCF Depositopy, 
,Ohio University, Atjiens, Ohio. " * • / 

On this occasion, the Joint Council fakes pride in extending recognition and 
appreciation to nhe" dedicated, competent individuals who serve as judges fof trfl 
annua! awards program., Dr. Ruth Ellsworth,* Professor of Education, Wayne State 
University; Dr Myr<*n L. Joseph, Associate, Dean, Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration, Carnegie-Mellon University,. Dr. Laurence E. Learner, Director,,, 
Center for Economic, Education, State University of New York.at Bin^hamton, Dr. , 
Delmas F. Miller, Visiting, Professor of Education, West .Virginia University,- Dr. 
Edward C Prehn, Social Studies Consultant and former Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, Wagner High School, New York City; Dr. Rodney Jillman, Professor 
and D$an, School of Educafipn, George Washington University, Dr.. Henry H.« 
Villard^ Professor and former Chairman, Economics Department, The City. 
University of New York, Mrs. Dorothy Cowles Wass, Elementary Education 
Consultant, Storrs, Connecticut. * § ~ . 

Although, this volume is essentially the same as its predecessors, there are two " 
changes which should be noted. Support for ,the Awarcfs Program and this ' 

• publication is now provide^ by the International Paper Cpmpany Foundati6n. The 
otber change is that Mr. Anthony F. Suglia, a recent addition to the Join^Councii 
staff, edited the section of secondary school teaching experiences^ We extend our 
appreciation to Ms. Sandra Kuntz, who has represented IPCE, and to the 
Foundation's Board of Trustees and we commend Dr. George G., Dawson and 'Mr. 
Suglia for their editorial w^rk. , m V 

GEORGE L. FERSH, Associate Director 
Joint Council on Economic Education and 
Coordinator, International Paper Company 
s 4 Foundation A wards Program fpr the Teaching 
© . * of Economics * v - 
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INTRODUCTION 



After a decade of editing this publication, no one could biame me if I said *Tm 
tired of the whole thing/* But such is not the case. Each year the projects entered 
\ in the Anrjual Awards Program represent new, creative and stimulating irfjeas^and I 4 
* 1 jiever fail to be amized at- the endless flow of imaginative and innovative strategies 
for teaching economics at all levels. The experience is an educational one for me, 
then, and it is a privilege to be able to jtfiake a small contribution T)y preparing the 
entries for'a publication thSf will enable others to share this, weal tl^ I wa$ greatly 
pleased, therefore, when the Joint Council on Economic Education ^ked me to ♦ 
continue to edit this bi)ok even though I had resigned from my position with that 
organization. I am indebted to many people to Dr. M. L. Frankel and Dr. Geo'rge 
L! Fersh of the Joint Council for enabling me to remain active in the Awards 
Program, to the International Paper Company Foundation for sponsoring the 
project, and to Mr. Antfiony F. Sugha of the Joint Council for editing ChapteuFour N 
and for assisting me in various ways. I hope that this book will continue Vb have the 
'impact in the future that it has had in the past, and that teachers will be motivated 
to share their creative* ideas with others through the mediugj of the Awards 
Program.i For those planning to submit entries, a few words of advice ma'$ be in i * 
order. » , 4< 

Those who ars contemplating submitting an entry to the Awards Program, and 
* those who have submitted entries but failed to win, might profit from a^ generalized 

6 i description of winning projects. It must be realized that the articles published in 
• v this book are usually condensed versions of the original reports, and that some of 
the material teachers submit cannot be depicted or even described easily. The 
characteristics of a prize-winner are as follows: » • 

1. The projedt shows originality. It is more lhan a rehash of someone, else's 
work, or at leas^t it gives an entirely new "twist** to an idea develo^)ed,in a previous 
year. Ideas that captured awards 'in years past tend to become 4t old hat/* This does 
not mean that they are not good, but simply that the awards must go to those who * 
come up with newer ideas. x a • 

2. The class situation is clearly described in the better reports. The* judges 
wa,nt to know 'what ages, ability levels, or special characteristics* apply. If the r -« 

„ students'represent a particular socioeconomic or ethnic group, the judges should 
know this. .» £ 

3. Scope^and sequence, are set forth. The reader should jpe tolcji at the /very; 
beginning whether the project describes a year-long or se,mester-long course, a 
six-week unit, a special project of three-weeks duration, a single lesson, or whatever. 
If it is less than a full course, the author should show how the project fits into the 
course being taught, and how it was related to material that preceded or/ollowed 

. it. . '* • 

- ' ' , . v t 
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4. Goals arc listed in specific ternisT How can a reader judge a projeqj unless, 
he or she knows what specific understandings; facts, skills, 'habits, attitudes, or 
behavioral changes ,the teacher wished to impart? ■ 

5 Motivational devices are spelled out and initiatory activities are described. 
How did the tefliher get the pupils interested in Uie subject \o be taught? How. did 
he or she then start the course.. uniK lesson or project? ' 

6 A step-by-step account \>f teaching techniques is given. It must be 
-remembered that the, basic ^purpose of; tl^ Awards Program is* to fael{> dther 

teachers These* projects can serve others only if the auihor^fves the departs of the 
methods employed. It is not enough si/nply to say that a" panel discu§sion> was 
held- the reaJer should see exactly ho/ the panel was-set up,»what preparations 
^■ere ma^le. how this activity fit into the total project, how ft was'evalu&ed. and so 
pn Where appropriate, sample lesson plans' should be mcJuded, along with sucli 
items as assignment sheets, instruction sheets that might have been prepared for the 
students, arid the like. * < ■ A * * - *■ 

. 7. Photograph or samples of student nurture included. Photographs* of 
• bulletin. board -arrangements, table displays, murals, and gth'er items which car>not 
be shippea are welcome! It is noTticcessary to slibnut iatge*posters or bulky objects t 
if a photograph will suffice. Neither is it-ne.ce§sary to send in eyerything the* 
students have done. One or two typical term papers, for instance, will do. ; 

8. The culmination of the unTt or project shoufd be explained. Good teaching 
units ha.ve three basic parts.' (1) initiatory ancf motivational -activities, (2) 
development- 'activities, and (3) culminating activities. The .first help to get the 
, pupils interested in the unit, project or lesson, the'second^ develop *tlie ideas, 
concepts, skills, understandings and attitudes listed in the goals, and the third bring 
the 'experience to a ^lose"by summarizing and-applyfng that which, was taught. % 
Plays,«assembly* prostams, displays, field trips, the making of films or filrfisfrips, 
simulations, and marly overactivities can be used to culminate^ Cknit. 

V 9. Evaluation techniques *shoui4 always be included in the reports. The'se 
generally include/ tests of. all types (sKop-answer, essay, and .performance 
examinations), biaf can also include less formal things, such as selfivaluations by 
individuals, groups, or the class, writtqn or orai evaluations by outsiders, and * 
observations of pupil behavior., Sarnples of testing instruments ought to be 
submitted wiftf the reports, along with the results. \ 5 • • - 

10; Finally, attention to [he requirements as set forth in the Awards Program 
application ,tX>rjn, an orderly arrangement of the -material, and simpfej neatnps are 
Appreciated,/' « * X* 4 

the educator who attempts to 'include each of the 10 characteristics outlined 
above will/have ( a good chance of winning.^ -should be,notfed t however, tfiat the 
competition is keen, and that each year it becomes moreidiffieult to win than it was 
the y&r before Prospective entrants would" be we(l advised to seek the comments 
add criticisms of ot hers Jc fore submitting their projects. In particular, the teacher,, 
whose formal preparation ijn Economics is minimal should consult- an economist 
regafdirtg the accuracy and appropriateness s of tTie 'economics contained in the 
report/ Many projects which represent an enormous amount.of time and efforLand 
which/ contain supertrideas and materials fbr teaching, 4 fail to capture an afard 
simple .because they ^contain little or. ffa economics or because tiie economic 
content is inaccurate. 1 , 

- jjie Editor hopes that this brief^nTTTKiry <Jt what constitutes a good project 
will/ ^useful to educators. £g deeply appreciates .the work^of those teachers, 

o : - ' « ' . ■ v 
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(nonwinners as well as winners) who are contributing so much to the elimination of 
economic ignorance in our society It is hoped that m6*rT and more teachers will 
ente'r. the Awards Program in the future, sharing their knowledge and expchenc 
with others for the goo$ that this can do as well as for the possibility^ financial 
rewards. * * • *- 

The Editor acknowledges with sincere thanks the cooperation of the teachers 
whose ideas appear in this volume. The> have been most patient and understanding 
in -perjuitting^ us to' use their Material and in agreeing to our many editorial 
revisions. * • 

* 1 George G. Dawson, Acting Dean 

<• , ' • . Empire Slate College 
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primary Level: Grades K-3 



CHAPTER ONE 



Parents Show and Tel! ' 

: — "1 — ' 

Economicsjn Kindergarten 



Dorothy JrYohe • 

Mary C. Hbwse Elementary^Scho&l. West Chester. Pa. ■ * . 4 

H , • ' ^ ' « ' ' ' ' 

' Introduction - ^ * - 

"Show an.d Tell" are enchanting words to the littfe kindergarten child, but at * 
the Mary C. Howse Elementary Scheol this magic has extended to parents as well. 

4 During'fhe 1974-75, school year I introduced a Completely new and excjting way to 
motivate my Economics units of study-"Parents Show and TellvT Interest was' 
keen^and the^ children learned easily and retained their knowledge because it was a. 
"family affair" with- much persona) meaning to them. Flexibility ofcurriculum was 
an important factor, and after each parent's presentation I endeavored to develop a 
new unit of study based upon introducto# economic concepts that could be 
related to the presentation. * . , 

One basic goal was to make the children aware of the many different/ 
occupations of parents and the concept of interdependence.,Another was to have^ 
the children become involved With the parents' activities, and to instill in them a* 

, curiosity about what goes on outside, the classroom and their "immediate family 
environments. A third was to involve the* parents in their children's kindergarten 
lives and to.establish rapport among child, parent and teacher. 

f fc * > 
- Procedures ' ' > J c * 

, There were t 25 children in my morning 'class" and 31 in my afternoon. 
m kindergarten session. I made tapes of each child greeting Mommy and; Dad^y ,a*d , > 
.singing a song for them. Thus, when parents arrived for pare nt-teapher conferences 
they were completely surprised and highly excitedTto hear -the taped greetings. 
After^this I presented the idea of the "Parent Show and Tell" and suggested that N 
the parents, in ttyn, prepare a surprise for the children. There, was high enthusiasm, 
as W6 arranged foj visits and kept our plans secret. What fuft for a child when 
Daddy or Mommy would wajk into th^ classroom to share ideas about hobbies, 
1 talents, interests or occupations with the child and his or her friends! The patent's 
were happy to be part of cnjr program, and their presentatipns were to be used to 

• / / ' * ' 
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* ' motivate the children in the study of various economic topic*. Some examples of . 
exciting* parent presentations follow. ** / 
\ , Joey's Daddy works in the* Post Office, and his presentation included / r 
demonstration of his work. Joey, modeled the uniform and helped to show hoy^ie 
, mail bag is used. When a mail trtick stopped at the school we* 6, all went outside to 
talk to the driver The filmstrip and recording "90 Billion Raindroppfrftroduced 
the Postal 'Service as a vital community resource, shifted how/people all over 
Amenta depend upon mail'. and l dramatued the challenges faonfby postal woikers 
\ At one point I was asked to leave the room, while Joeys parents and the class 
' wrote me a secret letter,, which was then signed by aJUnd mailed from the school. 
» The course of the letter iron; the time it left om^buildmg until it was delivered to 
me was traced, and it was my turn to be surpyselfand excited wl\en I recejved*itJ 

'.firuce's father brought, a very large truck to school and allowed the chiWren to, 
pretend to drive it AVe developed oiuvfransportation unit from this (Tins unit even 
included a consideration of forejgtftrade ) Billy's Daddy is a motorcycle racer, and 

jro brought his motorcycle to our parking lof. This was part of the transportation m 

unit, and was used, to initiate a ftudy of safety.^ Mary Beth's, father, a School 
principal, flowed slides of his airplane trip to Colorado and California. /This, of 
. course, enabled us to include, air travel in the t'ranspbration unu We also compared 
> our classes with those m Colorado and California, 

Laurel's mother, came to class dressed as an Indian We learned to make Indian 
headbands, hoVto do an Indian dance, and how trade was important m Indian life 
. Several parents gave presentations on crafts, such as making hooked- rugs (Jackie's 
mother), stuffed aninialsJDawn's mother), life-sued Raggedy Ann and Raggedy 
And} dolls (Mary 'Bjeth's' mother), and clothespin butterflies (Roberta's mother). . 
TheSe activitiesled to a comparative study of home-made and machinS-maile goods, 
and introduced the children to the concept of mass production. ^ 

The children's love for animals was a powerful motivating -force; John's father 
brought in a chicken and six baby chicks, which got us started on a unit on farming. 
* Among the other animals brought by various pacents were a turtle, guinea pigs, dogs 
. , and 'cats. Animals play an important role, in our lives, and.this gives rise to the need 
for specFahsts to help care for therti. Dr. Harkins, a veterinarian, was- one of our 
resource persons. m ' , '* ^ 

We are all consumers, and as such we have an jmpact on the economy. Even 
babies "count;' a'rfd this was'illustiated when one mother brought her infant son to 
the class. We-learned -about* the needs for goods and services" that babies havo. and" 
started on a unit on how our economy meets those needs. This was done through a* 
play'jtoro, the making of baby ;tems, and dramatizations It was here that money 
was' introduced as a medium ofexchange. 

A w Kinde'rgarten .Bakery'" stemmed from one m mother's hobbj as a cake 
decorator. A ( unit oiwentertamment as a profession was developed afteY Marnie-s 
Daddy had visited us with his guitar, We learned tHat music can be a consumer item, 
- in that mdy sing or play instruments ^t for fan, 'or it may be?a producer 
. * acMvity, engaged in for a money income.- , . . 

• These are but a few, of tfce learning activities related to parentar occupations 
and hobbies, Pictufes were taken of'each presentation and were displayed on our 
bulletin board. Alf presentations were recorded on audiotape and played at our 
. learning center or for interested visitor*... pfliing art lessons we. made "Memdr^ 
Bogks'' Tor each parent Creative story writing was another popular activity. 

ERIC ■ !l , * . 



^yal^iation * * 

The effect of— the units was indicated in many ways. Some of these are as. 
follows. • \ * 

; , • Children became highl> motivated and .maintained their interest throughout.. 

• There seemed to be greater retention of s learnings tliaji usual. 

• Discipline problems werejewer than is jlbrmally the case. '» 

• There was greater curiosity .about the world, and ln>w people, states and 
nation^are interdependent * * 

' • Some basic introductory economic concept^ were Ieame'd in an enjoyable 

way. * " . , • * ~ \ 

" • Excellent rapport between iea^her anthparenfs developed, and attendance at 
* the^parent-teacher organization meeting doubled. * \ 
' i • P^Fents reported that their cluldren were showing greater interest in parental! 
^ activities at ln>rtie. \ * 4 4 

• The, language amrmuste": arCand other disciplines were easily* correlated 
with the economics units. 

• The teacher gained a deeper* yisight Into the home life of each child and a 
better understanding of etfeh. . % ^ • - 

• The .units showed thai the curriculum can be flexible and that instruction 

can be personalized. • * • 

• * \ \ * "** 

0 In conclusion, ""Parent 'SlVow and Tell 4 ' tiad worked like magic *tb turn my ' 

kindergarten into one huge family of many people, pets, hobbies, and interests!, It 
had made us curious about -the world and what "it is all aboiU> It .provided* 
introductory economic ecortcepts,* enrichment learningVsocial growth, and home- 
school unity. And there was. an added feature- the Jiapplness'of parent, child and 
teacher. " * , ' * - • . - 
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life in the Real World 



Economics in Second Grade 



* . . . 4 

Patti Carson, Janet Dellosa.and Diane Greene • 

Betty Jane Elementary School, Akron,, Ohio 

» • < • 

fntrodgctpn • % s>* * 

For several years the Akron Board of. Education has been stressing economics 
% in the classroom.. Teachers ha^e beerf encourage^ to attend in-service programs ahd 
week-long workshops.* Economics ' experts have been brought in to enrich -the 
program, and these speakers have acquainted the teachers with man> economics 
materials. The Career Education Program has. included economics for the last five 
ye^rs % and this year three minicourses in economics were developed. • , 

During one of the economics minu-oiirses a discussion arose on the banking' 
program which had been -used b> the Department of Elementary Education. The 
discussion centered on how -the project ce>ul4JSe improved. It was decided that 
since both the Elementary Curnculuifl and.Qareer Education programs have helped 
teachers with economic^ it would be valuable to have the two departments team 
together to work on the banking, unrt. A meeting was arranged to develop a savings 
program for elementary pupils and to familiarize .tjiem with the world of bankirte. 
We, were asked to rewrite the progranrand to pilot it in a classroom before the ena 
of the school ^ear. One thing we wanted to do was expand'thepr.ogram to include 
more economic concepts.. Since we had only Zh. months to accomplish our tasks, 
•we began meeting In the*evenmgs and on weekends to plan and develop materials. It 
was decided *jtfit the three of us would work tageiher on the o^r a ii economics 
unit, and that T*a*ti and Diane wouicl develop the banking unit. $ome af out specific 
goals w<fre^$Mo1lows • / \: ' " 

• To give pupils a,n pveTview of the banking business. . • 

f To show students how banking institutions relate to families, businesses, and 
the economy in general. . > * 

To learn the importance of money and how money developed. . 
To see how people are interdependent with one another and with the 
environment.' » v 

• To teach students to make wise economic choices. • ^ , , , 

• To create an awareness of the law of sftpply and demand and how we are 
% affected by it. « • f > 

• To leawi how consumer choice affeUs the production and distribution of 
goods'and services. . / 

• To teach students about the circular flow in our economy 

• » To help pupil* to understand the* concept of specialization. 

Most of these goals~(and others not listedWere to be taught through role playing 



ajd simulations * The children 'wop Id leam about the law of'suppK and demand, 
for example, b> seeing how icjatTecied thfeir own business as thev tned to sell goods 

* (q other pupils. ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

; fhe Project • 1 * , 

« , ... f. , , ; ' ' - > ' . 

' . f a It was oiir. feeling that the more the students could Jo. the more they would 
Sam' We did not simply gjVe.Iectures to the class, but developed 43 individualize a 

^ learning activities Games, studv sheets and troup activities we^e planrted VAe'besan 
by sending /-letter to the parents, explaining) ihc unit and asking for their 
Assistance. For example, parents were'asked fc work with their children id flUifie 

• »|> U! V> applications andvw^ekly tj^conf ajis". To^afntiftei? ^aeks, w &e 
i , Children would have to apply fox tobs and engage in product&e effort. We u$e<f 

filmstnps tiafisparencie* and picture boards io introduce the cla$s *c* basic 
, ' econ6mic concepts After the basic concepts bad been introduced in 'class we besan 

inviting speakers *ho would provide more .detain those concepts 
t V Man> ini«r«tmg speakers appeared ip the tfassroojn One pupifs grandmother 
^ talked about her life in ihe past'and told how our economy fias changed. A banker 
v explained the difference bej.ween savings end loan associations and .other banking 

^institutions He also. helped The pupils io open savings accounts in the classroom 
. Dank A loan otticer told us what to look for when buying a home, showed as haw'" 

the cost -of home ow-nership includes Interest, taxes and^nsuratfee, .andVrovided 

instruction in applying 'for a bank loan. Another bank officer discussed; the 
^ economics of bujfdng and owning a car. explaining the various payments, insurance 
;~ and interest charges. This was later supplemented by practical advice 'from a car 
'salesman After each speaker had left, the children would engage in foUow-up 
. activities to acquire an even better understanding of -the presentations; That is. they 
'would "buy 'homes, cars, food, clothing and the W like ^ * 

One of the popular activities was the store called "Dellosa's Delights," which 

seldsitems for consumption at lunch time Brownies, popcorn, cookies* puddmg and 

soft drinks were produced and* sold. In the process, the pupils learned about 
t production, distribution, advertising, specialization, supply, and demand. The sales 
. revenues were used to finance future production and to start another store, "The 

• * -Busy Bee Boutique.? _ "-.»>' 

* Each Thursday the students turned in tfceir worksheets, and on Fridays the'y 
received their "pay checks " Th*y also got b'ills, however, and they would hav^ to 
work on their budgets and make decisions on how .to allocate thfcir money incomes. 
. ^ They would pay their bills, make other purchases, and perhaps save some. Because 
I this involved some mathematical concepts which are^difficult for- second graders. 
1 * wo volunteers from a bank came each'Fpday afternoon to helji thenr These 
I volunteers would supervise the classroom bank tellers to make sure they were 
| following the correct procedures, help tftem to make tfie correct. change whea 
I ne^c^r*, and watch over tfce. loap officers as they handled #rihcattons and 

• approved or rejected loans After the studetits had,casheji their pay checks they 
could shop at the "Busy Bee Boutique 4 " or ^posit* monev in the "Betty Jane 

% 5 i <- < * " ' . ' • 

•For a compjete list of goals, activities, forms used, etc., and for. greater 'details online 
teaching strategies, see rhc original rcporj This is available from the Vernon R. AWen Library. 

• Ohio ymvcrsity. Athens, Ohio Only a brief summary is possible in this booklet 1 
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Savings ar*i Loan** or !he "N.our School State Bank** Ti>e stores and banks were 
staffed and operated b\ pupil*, with jobs routed each week" so tnat ail class 
members would have a chance to try different occupations. £ 

Reading. mathematics, ireajih. social studies and the language arts we/e 
in JudectSr-ihe pn»ic«.l. with evunV-jjScs, as the total *potnt -\r. examination of 
randomly selected examples o; pupil Vurk would reveal individual anc t group 
activities- te&iipg ' ' * money ird narie>,*the circular flow, making travel plans. 
^iCc\in£ acc >unt* rime p^me n *> wayi ji earning money monthly and weekly 
^-C£e # s cr>Lre- ^?edi* jpriuati ps crear *ards '"oc expendrtuce plans, and 
~.ar> wt r e*s >rg :* c taugr 1 'n # ougr t^e -. ; individualizes 'earning 

ac* • , "«!e^ we*e spe<.!3ii/atior, ^Hanging needs arc warts. g<vtcs and services used in 
t } -e ^vjt^pjm:-.^ w^jm^ cneck* wpa different people cor|Sume Afferent goods, 
^ompanir.e srorpmg. pu r *hasfp.2\j car. inte'depenGerTce ir.ew v ^ s ofbanV tellers, 
and vrss o* -rv>ne> 

Condysion and Evaluation » » 

» * • 

Wher. we *1rM >?J r, ed. we we r e gaming on!) a sm'Ple upi: on inking Our 

■I - *; 'dea *ai to open , u r >»*n ?an:\ and savjpes ai.d i^an association. Complete 

wi'h ?an\ S'o\> c*"ec\s. dep.>sr. and withdrawal slips. loan applications, credit 

ca.*v> und ~v r ey li s^r t>eca~e ev ident^noweve* tha: this wasn't enough To 

*now ere >;^de r ts ^ ^w peopJe use :rese segues we would ha^e to simulate adult 

life i r . our eccno~*y a> vioseiv us possible Tlus lee to ihe planning of realistic 

expe*:ences. nvhererv *pe chil*: f ep would lea:~ that they would have to hold 

?vi<*wl-*e *ops in o-dei L e^rr. an inc <?me One thing ^ed to another and f.u every 

torn we ^on>t«u^red we to^nd thai ifiree more were needed* fcach evening u*e* 

worked ojpr new forms. JiScUssed iris events of the day's class session's, planned for 

the ne<! day* w. * k . ar.^-prebarec the lessors for the following day fren tjnmgh 

there were three of wording, we could* hardly kevp ahead of the class 1 " 

»It it ha/ not been*'o r trie pupils' reactions to whit was going on', we would nor 

ha^e achie\eJ c^ur gv\ji< p e> were so excited, an out each new actmtv that we 

worked even -harder to prepare for the next one Our husbands, children, parents. 

and tnenc^ helped us doing e\e r Nthin£ kopi locating useful pictures to feeding as 

we w^r<ed :e\enshj> The nan,^ were generous in prowding speaker^^ and some 1 cH* 

the-womer. from a hank inMteC as to a luncheon t0u«.xr5!ain our project Tlje 

director ot the Center tor hconomu buucation in Akron a^ked us to describe our 

.wt^r< at vjnoii5 elonomic^ wo'kshops In spue o: the already o\erw helming 

demands on our time, we agreed t^ accept .these inMtaijons * 

ccnstantl> Vt^rneU apuuf how to^e^aluatc se^und graders Deadwg against 

icnmal written tests, we inalwed each .pupils work during ihe individualized 

learning a 'tMtids in j garrfcs/and noted their comments and reactions We also felt 

tnat parents* comments* would shed hght on the effectiveness of the project Some 

soecific questions were pr£2 a . r ^-i Jr P^J^n^s. sucfi as **lbs this economic unit 

increase^ \ our child's "interest in sch(x>l v * "Does >our child discuss the project at 

home"*"" Sotrj* \\ pica! responses are as fojlow^s 

« I ? ! ' , 

"lie seemed to enj^\ this uninrri^re than an> thing he has studied this year and 

really learned what rs so necessary in everyday life 1 leel you really did a 

good job ** s- t 

i 
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'•NVhen^first learned of Chrps) learning this. I fell it was a little hard for her'to 
underhand. But now k think it was a good idea " 

now realizes how important it is to work, what a responsibility his parents • 
\e and he will hate to have some da>," 

Made her more responsible, and she reallv wanted to work ior her mone\." 

One the things that pleased us most was the fact that we had involved so 
manv Dtf'tjde . from the communis We felt thai the more people who were 
involved %z more the pupils would learn As the end of the School v ear beean to* 
close in on us. we-worked even harder, but discovered (hat no mauer'r\ow hard we 
worked we would never be ghle.to Jo even, thing we wanted, to do. The more we 
tausjipabout our economy svsiem the more ideas we conceived to teach economic 
concepts Time and 3gain we said "\e\t >ear we'll start earlier*" 

Our students showed a much greater awareness of how the economy operaxes.* 
and thev are now able to .understand some'of the famil> problems ihe\ so often 
hear about Thii is not tu suggest that thev had no learning problems Their budgets 
didn't alwavs balance.-nut thev did become better shoppers, learned to cooperate as 
thev worked side-bv-side introduction, gained self-confidence, and became more 
independent Thus, we would agree with the parent who *rote . 

/'I think this program should be continued for a longer- time After alk 
economics is the name of the game, and ihe children seem' to be old enough to 
grasp 'the meaning of what votf were imr>s to eej across " r 
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• * . Relating Economics 
to Children's Experiences* 

Agnes Lien 

Foley Elementary School, Foley. Minnesota 



Introduction 1 ' 

.While attending an economic education wo/kshop last summer it occurred to 
me that third graders know about the social functions of their families but know 
nothing about family economics. I began to ihink about developing a long-term 
project that would hold the interest of my third-grade pupils, yet provide" a 
worthwhile learnirfg e\penen v e, The major activities would include "the viewing of 
films, "going on field trips, hearing guest speakers, and producing and selling 
products. The major objectives included the following: - - 

• To teach the children economic concepts related to family life. 

• To study occupations and the requirements for entering them. 

• To learn to observe, analyze andjecord factual data. 

• To learn to apply eco'nomic coricepts to real-life problems. 

• To teachrchildren the value of unity and cooperation in.working together. 

• To learn how money, credit and banking are used in production. 

• To understand the functions of costs, prices and* profits in business. 

Ao^vities'l—A Study of Occupations 

We began by viewing a series of three films- 'Families Are Different ^nd 
Alike/' "Family Teamwork and You " and "Families and Jobsf This was followed 
.by a discussion in which the children related the content of the films to their own 
'families. For example, we talked about the services each member performs, 
interdependence, and the need for family'unity. We made targe charts sfrowingtlre 
family members and their roles. Using magazines and catalogs, the children made 
booklets showing their wants. They then took these home and discussed their wants 
with their parents to find out which of the wants could be satisfied. When the 
booklets were again returned to the school 2nd presented to the class, it became 
.evident that such things as family size and income helped to determine the 
outcomes. — ■ 



'This is a condensation of a 67-page report The original can be obtained from the Vcrn6ft 
R AJden Library, Ohio Oniversity. Athens. Ohio. 



Studies were *made of parents* occupations^ and were* related to incomes - 
education and familv money management. For most, it was the first time-fjiey 
learned what their parents did, how they obtained their jobs, wjiat sort of training 
was required, what kinds of working conditions the>_ experienced, and so on. A 
questionnaire was prepared for the children to use in interviewing their parents 
Each child wrote anjirticle about mother or father after tfttving completed the 

/mterviews. and these were shared* with the^cFass. We then\ decided to make an 
intensive studv of occupations, using parents as resource people The general 
procedure was to review the questionnaires, invite the parents or relatives to come 
and speak, set up a schedule, prepare questions, discuss the speaker's presentation, 

^vrite articles about each speaker and send them to the locaLnewspaper, and send a 
"thanf, vou" note to the resource person. We also^prfpared graphs. jhoVjing each 

,.job. training requirements, salary and where erriptov ment possibilities existed. 
* One speaker (a grandparent) was an artist He describe^ his training (capital 
investment in education). the'matenals and ftpital equipment he had to buv,.and 
what determined the price he placed on his works. He explained the market Cor 
selling art. and explained the impact of demand and supplv on the price of w orks of 
apt. A farmer then told us t a6out the cos! of* operating a; modern farm^(a 
partnership, in this case), andnuw present economic conditions affect the costs of 
production and the prices of his output. We followed his visit by viewing the film 
"Dairy Farming Todav/* which shows how modern technology has raised farm 
productivity, and how .Capital and human resources are combined in running a farm. 
Thevschool'system itself was a valuable resource laboratory. A school secretary 

-explained the source of her income (school taxes) and why her salary is relatively 
low. The principal had to invest- much more in his training, he explained, and had, 
greater responsibilities. T^is* helped to account 1 for the disparity between his pay 
and the secretary^ wage. The school nurse described her training aid the various 
costs and benefits related to her w v ork. ^e saw the film School and Jbb$-Lots ; qf 
People Work Here and made a chart showing all the occupatjoi$ t involved in 
ruhning a school and the incomes related to each, • ! 

A secretary from a United States government agencv told us not only about her' 
own job but about the, .services performed bv the agency. This helpeld to introduce 
the children to government's role in our economy. The next speaker represented 
private enterprise, for she was a supervisor in a manufacturing plaritj. She made us 
aware of Jhe role of labor unions, and we discussed corporations- stockholders, 

. business management, and various skilled and unskilled.jobs in the plant. The film 
''People Who Wor&ift, Factories" was coordinated with this preseniation. After a 
construction worker's visit (during which'he actually built a portable chimney on- 
the playgtollnd). we viewed the film "Building a House." Thit deafly shows the 

s value of specialization and division of labor, the importance of capital investment, 
and the role of profit, ,A beautician represented another service-typeMndustry^ but 
again stressed the freed For investment in schooling. t i 

Foley is a small rural community, and one of* the children's rpother raises 
chickens. Her barn and equipment illustrated capital. Her presentation added anew, 
dimension to our studies of the business scene, for she is under contract to a large 
firm which provides the* feed, and* establishes production processes. Since she 
brought some of the chioks with her. she had rlo problefo in maintaining class inter- 
est. A public service electrician working as a lineman added to our information 
of how wages are determined. The fact that his'job.naJt only required skill and 
training but is dangerous helped to account for the .fairly high income hcf enjoyed 



Having nearly exhausted our supply o! guest speakers, we decided to plan a 
series of Held trips In a visit to a general store we learned about the various forms 
of business enterprise (proprietorship, partnership, corporation), the capital needed 
4o run a firm,* the problems of management, and the types of jobs available We 
even learned a little about elemantary bookkeeping and accounting, and how such 
problems as shoplifting and inflation add to the price we pay for merchandise. As 
part of our review of this trip we viewed the film' "People Who Work in Stores ,v 
Our next trip was to a bakery, which helped us to see that some of tfie same 
principles apply to a different kind of business firm,' „ 

The pupils had already been introduced to the fact that government plays a 
role in our economy, but now they learned much more about this through trips^to 
the county court house and the Post Office, Two afternoons were spenun visiting 
\arious offices at thecourt house, showing that many different specializations^^ . 
needed in operating a governmental institution, that incomes again vary in 
accordance with draining and skills, and that general economic conditions (such as 
• inflation) affect taxes and government expenditures. We learned a g'reat deal about 
teal estate market values and assessed values., antf how tax revenues are divided 
among the state, township. cit> and village. Of rourse, thisjrip was also useful in 
teaching many facts and concepts about government. The visit to the Post Office 
reinforced some of these learnings, • « • , 

A visit to a garage Showed how a small business firm can re|ate to huge' 
corporations in a major industry, for cars and parts must be obtained from large 
manufacturers. We were told about the factors affecting the demand for different 
tvpes-of vehicles, and how profit is determined in the sale' of cars. At a food, 
processing firm we saw how each step in the production process adds value to fhe 
'final product and thus affects the retail price. Our trip to the local newspaper office . 
provided a good example of interdependence, for^the paper depends upon 
advertising from other businesses rather than subscriptions, to cover its costs and 
earn a profit This was also a good example of an industry, in which a large 
investment in capital equipment h> necessary in order to start the enterprise. 

We missed 'no opportunity to include unexpected resource >eople in our* 
project When we learned that one boy's sister had been the onlv woman farrier 
(one who shoes horses) m Minnesota and was currently working in our area, we 
united her to be a guest speaker. She had had to attend a vocational school to leaf n 
her trade, and she needeli such capital equipment as a forge, anvil and pickup truck. ' 
She gave a demonstration of how to make a horseshoe and explained the factors 
that affected heOnnual income The last speaker was'a medical doctor who treaty 
many of the pupils. The children understood wjiy physicians receive high average 
incomes after he explained what is involved in medical training and how demand 
greatly exceeds supply. - / 

To conclude our study uf occupations I asked* the students to write papers on 
"What \ think I want, to be when I grow up, and why." The results showed that 
-some were already thinking about their future occupations, and that they were 
considering the realities of the costs of preparing for those jobs, and of some of the 
"trade-offs" involved. (For instance, a political position might pay weil, hut is less 
secure than others.) / 

4 

^Activities ll-Running a Business 

The chiJdren decided that the best way to learn about working together, how 
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to jjiof wisely, makinga'profit.the use of credit, and the role of bankingwas to go 
into bUsmcss. *rhe first idea was to -manufacture products and sell them, at 
Halloween'. Christmas. ValerunVs Day. taster and Mother's Day. After considering ^ 
various forms of 'bysiuess Enterprise. the> agfeed to establish a corporation, with a 
board ot directors, stockholders, and a set of rules and .procedures A Board of 
Drrectors. President artd'a Secretary 'were elected. Thus, the Craft-Makers 
Corporation was born* .it was decided that recycled matenals would be used, and ^ 
(lut selling prices, would be\ept below Si. 50. Soon the children wetc bringing in 
empty pottles and jars, scraps of yam and felt, beads, cotton stuffing from old 
mattresses, ^ood scraps frujn a* construction site', used plastic Holers and ribbons, 
old lTinstma> cards, wallpa^r. cardboatd tabes! spools. ^craps of fake fur. coat 
hangers, broken* Crayons, plastic bottles, pine cones, old saucers, wire/ spray can 
nops. old jewelry, etc. > ' 1 

Next we searched for ideas m craft bo^oks and magazines 01 course, we had to 
consider the cost of additional materials, the ability of tliifd graders to do the work, 
the length of time it would^.tkc. and the price we could get for any suggested item. 
We pianned^o spend two or three periods a week to' manufacture the goods Money 
was needed, and I suggested that we obtain a loan from the toyik. The children did 
not like the fflcaitf' paying interesU however, and proposed that we first open a 
charge amount and take a loan only if we found ourselves unable to pay our bifis A 
set of "by-laws" was passed, jequinng'neatness. the avoidance of waste, careful and 
quiet work, comparative shopping, honesty orv the part of salespersons, courtesy, 
anfl "no work no pay!" 

Our first product was "fall bouquets." We washed- old beer bottles and'glued 
s *yn on them m .Mexican designs A college girl agreed to sell us spra^pamted 
weeds for 25i a bunch, giving us 30 days tn which to pay. The painted wdeds were 
put into the bottles a%j tied with our recycled bows They were very attractive, and 
wc priced them at SI .00 &ach A trial sale w^s held in the main hal! of the school. ' 
and at the end of two days we had taken in $48.00. We paid, our debt of S 1 3 00 tq^ 
the college girk and now had some money capital to work with' 1 It was decided that 
S10.00a\ouK1 be placed m a petty cash fund and that the rest would be deposited 
in the bank.' The trip to the bank to make the deposit was both fun and 
educational, for we learned .about the functions of banks before opening a savings 
account that paid SWt interest, hveryone'was proud of the $25.00 deposit, and 
lion returning to class we reviewed our learnings by seeing the film "Fred Meets a 
Bank." Thereafter, wlienever a deposit was to be made the three officers of the firm 
would make out a deposit slip, count the money, go to the bank, and bring back 
|Jie bank bo6k to tlie claSs. > , 1 ' ' * * ' , 

We had another speaker tell us about division oQ labor in a factory, and the 
Children decided; to adopt specialization on a im[ basis., It Rroved tp ,be so 
successful in terms of improving the quality of our products and the speed witl) 
which they were completed that this production technique became the norm Our 
ne*t'produ# «was "critters" stuffed*bird-hke ornaments with big feet ahd movable 
eyes. They were made with recycled fake fur, old mattress stuffing, cardboard, 
scraps of felt, and movable eyes. The only thing we had to buy was the eyes. A 
problem emerged when the eyes began to disappear eithei-because of carelessness or 
dishonesty. We discus^-fhis, noting that it was costing the' firm money for 
replacements and reducing ouj profit margin The eyes slopped disappearing Using 
division of, labor, we had specialists in tracing, cutting, sewing, stuffing. gluing aiul 
pain'tino. We soon had 45 sets of "critters;* at a total money; cost of only $7 28 We 



painting. 
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also produced 45 easels, which 4 were covered with recycled burlap arid decorated* 
with yarii, seeds, wte and felt. Only jthe easel part, made from a drapery Jianger, 
hpd t'ab^purehased. Total CoSUwas S2.25, * ' ''■ • « '* 

; ^ ;#pen house wis being field during American Education Week, so the 
duldr|n^seized updn this opportunity to set up a stand in tlje main hall ap4 sold 
goods; to visiting parents. Two days later the-/ rented space (for $L0Q^(rom the' 
Sixth graders in order to sell tjieir products at the sixth-graders' Halloween party. ' 
When this sale proved to be a failure we analyzed the situation and' learned thaf 
there mtist be an effective demand (that is, a desire backed by the ability to pay) if 
one is to have a market for or\e's output. It was decided that We should reduce our 
prices and -hold a special sale. The children went from room to, loom to adyernse 

* lhe anC * ™ thm l i° day 5 « e 4 iad so1 ^ ^ ve 4yi iim 8- 'Jk^fS- time to^record/oUr 

tpro§&% which' we did by making a chart. Our cash intake had been 572^0, so we 
paid bur bills, deposited $40.00 m -the. bank, and kept -S30.0a ii^pett^ cash. 
Christmas was approaching, so we decided on producing another eight items. These 
included Christmas bottles, plaqdes, pin cushions, yam dolls, apple-head ornaments, 
candles, a Santa Clause, and pine cone Christmas trees. All but 200 of the petty 
cash fund. was used in buying supplies. ■ . \ 

Tilings did not always go smoothly.* A labor problem emerged when some, 
children began to lose interest in fheir^work, and <w-hen absenteeism because of 
illness or other reasons occurred. Those who were; continuing to work hard were 
doing more; than, their fairshare. A meeting was held to discuss .the situation, and 
this resulted jn the practice of keeping work records and rigorously enforcing the 
**No work- no pay" rule. Productivity increased. By -the time of the sale we, had 
manufactured a total of 178 4^ns/\ / 

Posters were made to anQounce^the )aje,, ancL we placed, an "ad ,v in a local > 
newspaper We planned to sell our goods not only in the school but in the Senior" 
Citizti) Building uptqwir. Because of verviad.weather, the Senior Citizen sale was a 
disappointment. Nevertheless, we had nia^e $89.20, $5.00 of which had to be paid 

^o the'senior cjtizens for rent. To get rid of oup remaining merchandise we redy^d 
prices by 20. or 30 percent and held a special discount sale in the school. In two 
days we were v completely sold, out,, having made^an additional S35.65. Our. bank 
balance rose to SI 74.96, and there was still $10 in* petty cash! The pupils were 
elated. ' % * 

In January, after a tour of a bdkeiy, the children wanted to make rolls and. 
coffee cake. A meeting was held to discuss strategy, andways vfere found of getting 
the necessary ingredients at the lowest possible cost. Again, division- o^lab or w^as 

^practiced, resulting in a Ingh-tjuality product'frhat was enjoyed by the children and a 
number of gu^ts. We then ; began Jo ptan for a Valentine's Day sale* decidirtg to 
produce only one iteni- bread dough plaques. Scrap lumber woul4, suffice for. the 
backgr6und/b,iit we had to spend nearly eight* dolfars oh shellac, flour, staio, salt 
and tacks. Dotfgh was^molded into the shapes of fish, turtles and the like, then 
baked, cooled, coated with shelfac^ and glued io the wood, When we sold only 21 
of our 33 plaques, the -children 'met to discuss the reasons for the poor demand. ' 
Among the possible reasons put forth were the fact that some fathers were 
unemployed,^ some people w^re still paying Christmas bills, foo,d anchfuel were 
costing more,, and that perhaps we produced an item that .did not Jplease, the 
consumer. * - , 7^ " 

The next attempt was an Easter sale. We purchased *eight do/en eggs at 50^ a ' 
do/en and colored them with dye. Once again oad weather took its toll, for 'a* 



snowstorm led to art early dismissal of classes. Only 22 eggs haxl been solid (at 10^ 
eaeh). One teacher {hen bough* a dozen for 50^, giving us a total of only S2.70. We 
had paid S5.Q0 for the eggs and SI. 00 £pr the dye, so we suffered a loss of S2.30. 
Dividing the remaining eggs among the childrenjielped to dispel some of, the gloom, 
hut another lesson had been learned. Just as in v the real world of ^business, one 
cannot always expect to prosper^ and .one must be prepared to cope With 
unexpected emergencies. v 1 • 

Our final sale was planned for Mother's Day. Jewelry, in the torm of pendants 
made witlf wood and beads,^ would 'be one product, candle holders made from old 
bottles decorated with melted wax crayons would be the other. An intensive^ 
advertising campaign was conducted^Gnd in fofrr days we had sold the 45 pendant's 
and ^6 candle holders We had $70 60 in cash. After paying our bills we had $63.60 
to be deposited in the bank. "Die account was earning interest, of course, and by the 
enrd of Maich our barance was ^257.36. . > 9 

» v . * • 

3 * ' * t 

Conclusion s 

I asked the.chiMren to wfite a letter to me, telling me what they" planned to # do 
with theju earnings There was a relationship between each child's output and his-or 7 
her liKunie Total earnings ranged from ajow of S5. 45 for a girl*who had not been 4 
in the'schuol jur tlie full academic yea,r to SI 0.23. One popular suggestion wa^oat 
some of the money be used tor a party. ^ few planned to spend their money; but 
most mtended x to save* it. Thus, wiien we closed our account at the bank all J)ut 
three »of the "children returned their shares to their, present individual ac$ounts o or 
opened accounts. . , 

The goals had been achieved, not simply, because the^ business had beeTT a 
success but because the children learned to work together* to help one another, to- 
b9 honest a'nd unselfish, toj/oduce efficiqgjly, to use money and credit wisely, arjd 
.to persevere in the face of adversity. - ' * * ^* 



A Social Studies Contract on Inflation 



Maxine Lindfors 

Public School 220, Forest Hills, New York 

Introduction - * < \' 

' . • ' 

Inflation is not usually Studied at the tlurd-^rade level* but 1 felt it was 
important enough to include in this year's social studies curriculum. Barents are 
feeling the pressures of inflation, and. children should be aware of the persons for 
the cutbacks^ in, spending which »are affecting them in their everyday*' lives. The 
children in^ny class were, between eight'and nine.years of age, and were considered 
to be gifted. The mean reading level was 5.7. with some as higftas 7.0. They came 
horn families in the middle or upper-middle* income bracket, with strong potential 
for upward mobiliw. - - , , - 

•Devismo a learning contract .on the subject of inflation was the best method I. 
-knew to make the children aware of the state of the economy and of its significance 
fui them/ The school had no texts, library books, films, filmst rips, or units on 
inflation, nor did the Forest Hills branch of the Queensboro Public Library. The 
general goal was to make the children aware of the effects of economic issues on 
their lives, «on their families, on, the community, and oji'the world. Specifically, the 
piipils were to understand the meanmg.of inflation, to see its effects on themselves, 
their families', tlTe community and the world; to leqiir to collect data in a neat and 
orderly nianneT *and to share their learnings with their classmates, to make 
recommendations for possible remedies, and to formulate positive attitudes for 
coping with' an economic problerji. Twenty behavioral objectives were 31so 
prepared. A sampling follows,* 

• You will . bo able to state. one or more definitions of, and opinions about t 
inflation* and to discuss them. 

.• You will be able to draw bar graphs showing the effects of inflation and to 
discuss them. "* , 

• You will be able to test the valine of the dollar and to*discuss the results. , 
You will be able to teach the concept of inflatjon to others: by creating a 
learning package and shaHng it. ' , 1 ' ' * 
You\vtIl be able to compare food prices in three stores and to explain your 
findings, * *> 

You will be able to write a poem and a story about the high cost. of living 
and analyze the way in which inflation affects' spending. 



• 



» ' *Onl> a sample of tile ,mar^ behaviour objectives, activities and^resouroA listed in the 
*wi<iinal report can be included here 4 or the complete report. contact the Vernon R Alden 
Library, Ohio University. Athens. Ohio i * 
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Initiatory Activities' 

I introduced the subject of inflation. ,by asking each child to tell me-what 
presents he or she, received (or hoped tq receive) for his or her birthday. The 
responses were exuberant, and sometimes exaggerated. I then asked the children to 
tell me how Jlie> would feel if they received onb a pair of sgcks. This, brought 
instant gloom, disbelief and an attitude of couldn't happen to me." The 
following kinds tf questions were raised during the ensuing discussion, with answers 
and comments rpeing summarized on the chalkboard. , • * 

• Have you noticed that mommy and daddy arejiot buying as many things as 
they used to buy 9 (There was a 100 percent "yes" response,) 

• Who can -name one tliing'mommy doesn't buy any more^ 

Who can name one thing daddy doesn't buy aify more? " * ■ ; 

• Why do you think.mommy and daddy do not spend money on these things 
now 0 

The-class came to the conclusion that prices ate too high and/or that there isn't 
enough money to pay for many things wanted. The next-series of questions was not 
intended to produce answers but ,tg be. thought -provoking These questions were 
Why^are prices so high? Why don't people have enougji money ' Can we make prices 
go down' 1 " . ^ _ v 

< Of course, a general KilT then occurred, and I told the pupils that New Yoik and^ 
oth*f- cities all oter the woild were suffering from a protein called "inflation " I 
explained- that! when^ some thing is inflated u apf^us^ become bagger, that 
infiatipn.means that things cost more money, and that bigger or higher prices mfcan 
(hat the doflar w ill not buy as much as it used U) buy . Tins fortes mommy to make 
unpleasant choices abobt what to buy and which items to sacrifice Thus, mommy 
must stop buying" some things in order to pay the higher, in flared price of another 
item. . i * St 

• * > 1,4 ' 

Developmental Activities * ^ - 

The childien weie told that they would use .a social studies contract (which 
they A\e.re familiar with) to study the problem of inflation and to try to get answers 
to some of the questions. Further motivation was needed, however, and there was 

' general excitement when 1 loldnhem they all had to became "Super-Spies." They 
were asked to go shopping with mother and to watch th,e prices of one or more 
items she always buys. They were expected to shop at tlie same food store, collect 
the ticket stubs for the items being watched, and underline the price of the item on 
the ticket smb., Then they werp to record the same of the item or items, the date 
purchased, and the store from, whitli it was bought'! All tickets would'tje clipped 
together, placed in aivenvelope/, and stored in a jsafepl^Ce. ./ , 

\ 1 Grotipi tfere asked ttf meet with me foj "brainstorming" sessions to suggest 
activities for getting information on inflation. They were told that no texts or other 

- materials weie readily available, Having had experience with contract learning, jjiey 
were able to make many, worthwhile suggestions for activities. Thus, when, the 
contractus finished it was'd joy to them to recogni/.e their own input., The basic 

pjfocedures are outlined ftelow. 

' • * * f . ' 

• Collecting grocery ticket stubs over a three-month period. 

• Collecting articles about inflation from new spapers and magazines) and 
discussing them in class. 



• Distributing andjeadmg the contract on inflation. »• 

• Having m-depth discussions in small groups of each section of the contract so 
4 that purposes would be clear. I 

• Providing *forty minutes of class time each day, plus home activities, to 
complete the contract work and share results. (The cluldren were required to 
complete at least half* of the twenty basic activities. They were free to 
choose the oties they wanted to do, aW to set the order in which they would 

\ bedfone.) • > , . : ' s % ] 

• Recording.- checking and grading the completed activities. (Checking was 
: done by student checkers: grading \vas done by, the teacher.) 

The project utilized the visual; audio, tactile and kinesthetic com.epts*of teaching, 
recfcgrfiang that each chil<j i$ an individual, with his or her own learning style* and 
With *JiffCTeftt prefe^eYi&sf f$r %cfivitieste^i^rir\g the use of the e>es, ears, hands or 
entire body. * * ^ * , ' » 

Resources included library books, books frdm home, magazines, newspapers? 
radio and television- programs, letters from government officials, and interviews. 

m Among the noted , people we relied uj>on for information were a, member of 
Congress, fhe New York, City 'Consumer Affairs Commissioner, New York's, 
senators, irtembers of the State legislature, the Sfate governor, the^maytir of *New ' 
York City, the Saudi Information Ministry (on oil prices), the president of The 
United Fetation of Teachers, and the economics minister of Argentina. Parents* 
grandparents.*rela,tives, fnejids. nerghbors^and others in the community were also 
valuable sources of information. A questionnaire on "inflation for use during 

^interviews- contained questions of the following type* 

\Vl1a4 is inflation? 

• Whom do you'fclame for inflation^aijd %vhy° - 0 , * 

• What can the average person do abpu^t inflation? - . 

• How haslnflatioiraftected your^Uytjig'power'* , . rj v 

• Whatpkfns of yours had to be changed "because of inflation 0 " ' * \ $ 

• How .will inflation affect the future? ' * , 

The various activities were listed |n 'the'Jefrttimd column of the unit, with 
alternative means ot reporting , tojhe class Jested on the right Many of the reporting 
techniques would not only serve to share/' a child's work^with others, but would 
indicate the Extent to which he or she understood the related contract ^tivityJ.Fof.^ 
example"." A ctivtty Xo 1(a) required the pupil to ask family niern^bejs or friends.to/* 
define inflation and to make a hst of the definitions. The child was then "supposed 
to read t he list to- three friends to* see if they understood inflation^ A saTnpIe of 
otqfer activities follows. \ , ^ * 

^M'/O' No ^(hY f|ale|i fear gra|r^l|)\ling the changes in grocery prices over 
a sixrweek period! (In tlfe related repojtoigachvity the pupil would show tlie graph 
to threeNfriends.and compare it \vith thei| graphs.)' ' H 

Actipty Xo 7(a) Malfe a maga/ine ibput inflation, mcludin&articles. pictures. 
pu//les,qM//es, etc. (Fpr reporting, t|ia>fuld would compare his or her magazine- 
with the^magazinies of ot{iets.) ' \ • * - 

Actnit\\\ r <) $(a) ,Take a trip to tjiree^upermarkets and compare the prices of' 
six itemi recording your, findings on a lia^ (For reporting., the pupil would show 
thethart to friends and explain it.) . ' y 1 

'Activity Ay /ft(a)'Make a chart comparing the prices of five items, showing 
the prices during > our parents' youth and,the prices of tb'e same items today. 

lie A - 25 s ' ■ * 



^ctivity No, 10(b) Make a ^tmie-cust" chari on a paper pjale designed like a 
ch^fc^how how on? item rose in price over the years. (Date* and "prices would 
appear wiiere the numbers I* through 12 are*\6rmally placed.) (Not« that 10(b) 
• t deals. wjtli the same^Wfii^sJfitaihuU^es a somewhat different activity ) v ' 
Activity No l % 2fa) .Make believe there" is ,no inflation Ivh>4heii^ives money 
io decorate .your bedjrooni. I&ikea diorahia sfowmg your bedroom. . ~ 

Activity No, 12(b) Inflation gets worse Mother gives >ou the same amowt(,or 
mone> as in 12(a) Make a diorama showing your bedroom. (Obviously/ the 
^^diorama in 12(b) wtiuld contain fewer items*, or items of,poorer quality; than the 
Trh^rama made for 1 2(a).) * ' ^ 

mctivity No 14(a) Pretend you are a news reporter. Make a tape about a 
, ' special report you are preparing on "Inflation Around tlie World. ,T (For reporting, 
the tape would be played* to the class and the pupil would respond to any questions 

- they might have ) » ■ ' ■ 

Activity fit) 15(a)* Invent a new method of paying for goods. Write a sto*y , 
about how 'your method might be used to prevent inflation, (Fqt reporting, tEe- 
child would read the story to others a"nd'ask if they agree".) 

Activity No 16(aY W/ite a letter to relatives or friends m*a foreign country or 
lfi another America!* cit> Ask them how inflation affe^s them. (Tlie letter and the 
replies \yould late* he read* to the'class.*) * 

Activity No 16(b) Write letters to foreign consulates in New York Cit^'. Ask' 
for the prices of everyday rtejns such as food and, clothing* • 

Activity -No lS(a). Wnle a pgem about how "Runaway Inflation" could ruin 
the future* . . • 

We also prepure'd a glossary of over l!l0 terms, such as'pnces, profrts, purchasing 
power, resource^^tnke,, tax debate," uifions,^ wages, consumer, debt/ goods, 
tnsupmjq, i|ivestn1ents, and inflated, (The -glossary also contained key terms use^in 
the unit which' are not economic te^ms, such as anal>/e, conjecture, consulate, and 
" >, transcripts,) , ' t * * \ ' 

» „ ♦ 

Culminating'Activities * ft < V \ . - * 



In a unfr of this type there arewnany culminating activities-. v Eatdi time, a cluld 
^completes au jictitfity and ► reports vhis or. her learnings to Qthers, culminating 
^activities of a s N ort have occurred. For a terminal assessment, these children were 
capable of taking a multiple-choice examination. This even jncluded a bar graph and 
asked^for an interpretation pf it Some of the 'questions were. 

(1) Inflation may l^e defined as* - People in debt ' * ^ " 
if I : \. * f'^hedollatf buying less-. ^ s J_ i ' 
' i 5 r ' Blowingflrir * * ' 

(S^^ears ago the dollar bought: More / > • 



(6) Inflation is affeciing peoplej^^l/tierc^ * 
, » ;< , HereamPinF 



Less* 

ame an 
Tie rc ^ 

Florida \ 



^ r- The same amaunt , ~ ' / 



. ' * * ( '* - AH over the wotld 5 - ^ ' \ 

A ^heck Sheet" form was- provided for each child, In the first column the 
pupil listed the number of thp contract activities lie or she selected. In the next 
column the student recorded the date/.of completion for each activify. The third 



u>lunnr identified the Juki who checked the^activities In "the fourth column the 
pupil wrote tjie names of the children with whont the activity 'had been shared. A 
grade foj each activity was inserted in the, fifth column. This form, of course, 
f>rtWKled»an on-going record of each pupil's progress. 

• Another form was the "Practice Slieef for vocabulary de\eIopment. tach 
puf>il was instructed to "Write the words which- dre difficult for you to use in a 
sentence. Listen to the.\ocabufar> tape Then tr> to use these words in sentence's/'. 
The, student would list the words in the letHund column, and write sentences using 
those words m space's' to the right of each 

In conclusion, the children seemed quite , excited about the contract and the 
entire subject of inflation. A tape recording was mack, of student comments about 
their Teacttons to the contract, the various activities, and the learning e&penence as 
a whole.. I an sure it was a positive learning experience for everyone invohed the 
childien, parents, neighbors, members'of the community and myself. Inflation is a 
"now* 4 prbblem and therefore 1 felt It had to be studied now. My class of gifted 
third gradm had jio difficult) with the contract, and perhaps it ^an be used with 
students in fourth, fifth and Sixth grades as well 

: 




* • APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 1 

Good Ideas in Brief: Primary Level ^ ^ 

' < s>' 

0 GLNLVA PARRISH of Caxanaugh Elementary sldiuol. ho/t Smijtlu Arkansas. 
introduced her third graders to such concepts as scarcity, supply and demand, 
natural resources, a'nd many ot(iers through a study of salt The pupils fpund that 
there are 14,000 uses for salt, that it is a scarce commodity , and that opportunity 
costs are included in obtaining it Children listed the things they would be walling to 
give up for salt, thus seeing the possible real costs of the essential substance. They 
studied the productive resources- used in providing salt ^o the consumer » capital, 
labor and natural resources. The need for salt is gfeat in war time, they discovered, 
*-and murals were niade^to illustrate the use of salt in the American Revolution and 
the Civil War When the British captured American saltmines, for example, the price 
paid by Americans rose sharply . During the Civil War the. Federal blockade helped 
to create a salt shortage and high prices in the South. The students learned ho* salt 
has beennised as a medium of exchange (Caesar JsJfitoops were partially paid in 
salt thus the term "salary") and how, it enters intfenternational trade.' Tile salt 
taxes of old were used to introduce tiie topic of.taxation ailjl theories of fairness. liW 
effect, an entire course in economics was taught through the^study of tliis one 
commodity. * * t 



BLTTt Ml L>CH oi hair Park f>nman Sdu>t>hn ! ittlt Ri t/. .4rk7h&z5..made 
* ^aieer aw3ren£ss J point in teaching eu)ni>mi^ tu her ^uncS waders. The 
'* Joint Council^ Woild^r^ork t^onomit Fa upturn prog^m (WOWFh > provided 
the major themes 5s.arwit> 'e*.i»nomu growth, productive r esour^es. the market 
emnoRiv and mune> and banking* are hut 2 tew oi the topics ^he include The 
awJiytieswere. U'o^nurnerou^ to K e described here but thev »2wlucea !he building "! 
an Indian Milage. « r oJe*pl.s , .ir.2. '.levying ana ^Imsm:* jtjovms 'he energ*. 
/b,N raking Tie* J ' r ip^ J r '2r.£j^g ^jl!e:» n b -j'O Oj>r^'o j^c 'eyeing poems* jr: 
*><H)kN Parent and .^re* *e> -\e re'> r> . s tJ *■ e . ^ v -:xr.a:r *^er 
work rhjs hetoirg^he whiiO'en.i ej T<i w»~,2- > -^^j -e: *■ * i >~«er.' ir gere r a 

weli a* v r spe^ru i^-paiuT.s A "ui.etir. J*c j*?r 3'. * .^*ee: *i jste'i"" 
a f ranged t a^n cluste' Isuv/i as "He^ltr ' "Fine V:>* \ wa* w r "e" *r 2 r>ape** 
wheel As one turned' the wheel, one would 4 bee the vanou> iobs ^-.ailanle in that 
particular cluster Hie pinsls maje boo^ieo jbuu" 'he:: o«n >k:!ls and interests 
The> disc made puppet* ana a pupper *:age. and pr^du^ed a show about 
economic* A plav en tit "The Histon of Work in th^ IS'* waj»wrnten and 
ppformed for parents 




4 •> 



Puptis at R>r Park Primary School »n Little RSck, Arkansas, learri about the 
world of work by engaging jn it. 

Photo by Steve Keeskz 

LEON A McATEER of Fin/ Jv'j*i FAemeMtary Sifaxil in Pir\Bluff. Arkansas, 
let her third traders make a study of the history ft! their .^N^qJ. Tins had 
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r>een suggested rn a pupil. *s part of Pine Bluffs Buerrtennial Celebration. 

^ Numerous e^«nomic .on.ept* were learned in the process, fur the children rat^d 

" questions aDout the cost of operating the school now and in the past, the source* of 
tax revenues, and changes in tea. her salaries The Jas* compiled Us^s ofiusiness 

^ and professional leaders who had auended the school, and invited man> of them to 

'serve as resource persons* The> interviewed senior citizens' to learn about changes 
that had lakes place in the *crn>o! and the town in general Models were madeof 

cdpms and tfie wamta! items used b\ the ea'he; >e;:le;$ we-e identified The> 
e^gagea :n - >ie-piayir£ : >ee r.rw *s">tr had w^ecs ir :he ea r i\ >ears Uhen the 
.rvcen cj-rej r a' 'he ,^66 . rs:r.*: o^ ?- 'wcecvecu^ation' mi whites oni> 
" r e> *op„ jjec: -f^; :r:* w,*> no: . n". ur.'ar :.-» nia^A* rvj; ^ waste of hu/nan 
r esou*ce^ P*e vjvw* made ^anoie> ano . ;r.e-»gt* as jsip.s ir.e ^sources :hat had 
r*en available -ne .pie o» ^e.I^b cer.'jV tacn cfciidVecame a "genealogist ' 
anc faced his or he- famih :-ee The> lea-nec ho* ne* industries a^Yecteci the 
town an<f Kva the frs: school had oeen built *to meet the needs of raihoao 
workers The 'esvur.es jssd -in constructing the :\:st sch,ooi were identified* The 

' chJdrervmade costumes a^d t'jed so simulate life in the First Ware Schoof of Ib9i 
The> iearnec That man> of the luxuries the.v enio> toda> iilch as plavground 
equipment \ w ere not availaoie :hen because of scarce-resources and lack of modern 
Technology The* wa> in whKh specialization and dmsion of labor were used in 
building and operating -the school were depicted b> the pupils in a-mur^l When it 
was learned thai some parts of the state had lower levels of living than othe*s. the 

, causes were traced to poor soil, bck of skilled labor, and scarcity of capital 
'*sou'css The effect of the Depression of the I930's on the school and its pupils 
was studied The tmpaci of World War II on the economy was also noted Coming 
up tc modern times, the children did such things as computing the unit cost of a 
meal in the school cafeteria and estimating the opportunity cost of vandalism. (For 

"example, a large poster was made depicting a pjoken window on the left and a 
football on the right. The* message, of course, was tnat the real cost of breaking a 
school window was ,*hat one less football ajyld purchased J .The project 
culminated with a rummage sale The class maae enough mone> to buy.^3,4 wor^S 
of games for* a school game room. \$ \ 

, MARTHA OLDHAM and SUZANNE SWEARING EN of the Raymond A v On 
tlemeniary Schorl in For: Snwh. Arkansas. have developed a kindergarten project 
called "The Farmer in Economics " To tne tuns of "Tlie Farmer in the Dell^ the> 
wrote Kncs illustrating economic concepts, as in the following example 

TtyMarmer goes to the bank. \ 
The farmer goes to the bank. 
To borrow monev to buy a tractor. 
The farmer goes to the bank. 

» 

Posters were made to illustrate each concept; contained in the song. The list of 
concepts included needs, wants, ^oods. services, scarcity, productive resources, 
opportunity cost. specialization, interdependence, taxes, "income, and the circular 
flow T&e children learned that their food comes from farmers, who must incur 
costs an&make choices tn producing the food They heard stories about farmers 
and farm families, illustrated with flannel-board figures Posters were displayed to 
show the resources used in food production, and a pia> was performed, to dramatize 
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the farmer's u>e of resources The children learned about the various, costs that 
enter into farm prices, a^ how .farmers go to banks for capital The>, enacted a 
farmer's \isit to a bank and saw huw and whv interest is charged on loans. Hie class 
usited a fruit xnarket jnd a tractor company. The children summarized theirs 
learnings about specialization, division of labor, and productive resources by 
helping tu make rolls A 1 5-iterfi picture, test was developed and used on a pretest 
and posttest basis For example, one question was "Where would the farmer go, to 
borrow rmme> The answer paper ci>niamed picture* of a bank and of a market, 
ana ?he child w.iuiu check me or >he other Another question w js *Which one is a 
^pi-ui *;*>. u r we ,% F »' j ^' rf ej r esponse the vhild would chec^C *lie picture of a 
>no'.eiMnstead ot 'he Pi^tu^e u?' 'am falling on j plant The mean *core on the 
pretext wa* I ^ «m tne ><s;te>t n w.as 2*. tor a ^ain ofuNnn v percent 



- SHAiRON MORKIN of Oakland Sihwl in Bktommgion. Illinois, has used 
puppets 45 "dramatize economic concepts for second -graders The puppet shows, 
Jeveloped p\ Ms Ml Am haie been successful in helping children to learn about 
scarcity, consumption. pr\>ciuct ion. specialization, division of labor, governments 
role in the economv . saunss. and the circular flow of income * ^ I 

* * • • . . * \ 

FR'ANCfcS R. NtABRIA of the Mjller School m Old Bridge. \e\x Jersey. 
provided her kindergarten classes with some valuable experiences by having them 

" raise money" for Mother's Day by selling mangolds. They "surveyed the market" to 
see it there would be 3 demand for the mangolds in the school. The plants had to 
be transplanted from the Urge" flats to pots„ The children also decided to wrap the 
pots in aluminum foil and to decorate. them with ribbons Costs were estimated, so 
thai # ,a ;imt price could be established Thev learned the importance* of careful 

Scannings such as deciding how much ribbon to order and uhat the precise' 
measurement of each piece of foil should.be. Thev saw that this, plus good v\jork 
habits, helped to keep production costs 'down, enabling them td set a price that 
would be competitive with that tharged in the stores. An assembly line was 
established for efficiency in potting the plants, applying the foil, and attaching the 
bows Daily inventory was taken by placing pots in rows of five. Orders were taken 
m advance and filled on the day set for delivery-. A "clearance salel' was held to get 
nd of the surplus plants When profits prove*! to be lower thari*afiticipated. the 
cause was traced to such things as inaccuracy in measurement and purchasing too 
much ribbon .In addition to learning some basic economic concepts, the children 
began to appreciate the value jjgjnoney. For the first time, many realized that the 
mcmey their parents have comes from hard work. 



*_MARGARET F BEST of Lindon Elementary School, fandoju Utah, integrates 
ecqjhomic concepts with all components of the second-gra^ie curriculum throughout 
the school year. She uses many of the techniques reported by others in this 
booklet, such as field trips, resource speakers, and productive enterprises m the 
classroom. Some of her projects are unusual, however At the beginning of the 
school yeaj she plans a unit wul^ajitle such as "All About Me" or "\Vh« An) I?" 
The pupils make booklets about themselves, enabling. the tej^her to become 
acquainted with them ( quic&ly . The questions which result in this "self portrait" 
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With the help of resource persons who have lived abroad or visited other lands, 
Margaret Best^ second graders m Lndon^ Utah, study^Sv^nstmas Around the 
World " In these imaginary travels they^earrr seething aboufcthe economies^ the, ■ 
'countries "visited." ■ *T* 

V "' ' 

include items designe J to test the student's economic ufndeTStanding. revealing 
concepts relating to work, spending, saving and career plans The responses are used 
a> la> the foundation tor later studies of economics In a popular unit called j 
"Qinstmas Around the World." the.cluldren take vicarious trips .with .the' help of * 
reVurcC persons who have lived in ex visited foreign lands During these "travels"-'*, 
. thev learn mud* -about the economies of those countries L;ven a stud> of 
1 beekeeping wavrelated to economics, since a hive of bees resembles an industry and 
exemplifies division of labor and conservation or resources In short, practically, 
every classroom actrvity made use of economic principles . . 
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Intermediate Level: Grades 4-6 



CHAPTER TWO 



What's Happening 
to the Economic Life of Our City? 



Tressie Marchbanks 

Sutton'Elementary School, Fort Smith, Arkansas V . 

✓ _ , - c > ; ^ 

Introduction -\ 

My sixth-grade class was ma^ie up of 32 youngsters, over, a third of whom had 
serious learning problems A -fe^rof the pupils, were very gifted ^however, and I 
relied heavily upon them to scarry on this complex study of the Fort Smith 
economy. Why .*study the local economy? My economics unit for '1973-74 had 
revolved around career education* and during that experience I detected the 
children's lack of awareness pf the changing economic life of our, city. At the 
beginning of the 19.74-75 school year I made it a 1 point to talk about the changes 
that" are occurring in Fort Smith and, although the students appeared 5 to be very 
interested, this class was even less knowledgeable than the; previous onjL They were 
not lacking in enthusiasm, however, 'especially when they learned we would 

^take field trips,, invite speakers, use many audiovisual aids and engage in a wide 
variety of class activities. 1 • , 

The overall goal was to acquaint the students with the changing economic life 
of Fort Smith. Aniopg. the more specific aims were to help chHdreji to understand 

^the ecpfterqic significance of the shift in population and how business follows the 
people to the suburbs, and ho.w Fort Smith has become an industrial center with 
increasing demands for city services/lt was hoped that the children would develop 
an awareness of the life cycle of a city, and see how today^'new areas could easily 
becomfc ^lurns if the 'citizens fail to find a way to arrest the trends of inner city 
decay. Of course, an overriding goal was to help the students to understand some of 
the phasic principles of economics that apply urban and other problems. l~or 
example, the circular flow model would be learned not only in an abstract way but 
as it applies to Fort Smith^nd surrounding areas. I wotild be well rewarded for my 
labor if I could just get the children to adopt the economic way of thinking about 
the change process in our city and about the everyday problems of life.. 



The Plan of Study and Learning Activities 

First, 1 made sevefal trips to the City Hall, the Chamber of Commerce, and the 
otfiees of a local newspaper to inform myself about the latest economic 
developments in the city Although these visits were made after school hours, 
several students accompanied me, Five, class periods were then used to establish a 
general understanding of the project, which was to last five months. Five ' 
committees were formed, each of which was to concentrate, on an»area of Study. 
These areas were 1 N 

1. Exodus to the East and'South 

2. The Changing Business Scene * 
3] A Growing Industrial Center t 

4. Increasing Demands for City Services 

5. The Life, -Cycle of a City. Analysis and Evaluation 

Although the whole class studied all areas in a systematic fashion, it was the duty of 
the committees to do intensive research on their assigned topics. The committee 
members were responsible for inviting resource people,, writing for information, 
arranging for field studies, conducting interviews^ and leading class activities. Each 
committee was to compile background information on its area of study and share 
this with the class. These introductory statements were then used as springboards 
for launching the classroom activities. Although each committee was free to divide 
its area into as many phases as desired, a four-step approach was mandated. These 

were as follows: " ,* 

i & ' * 

1 . What are the conditions'* A brief description of relevant existing conditions.^ 

2. mty do {jiese conditions exist 9 What brought about the conditions 
discovered in Step 1? 

3. How can we find the answers 9 What kind of research and inquiry must we 
led a 
arfu 

concepts learned in tl/e previous steps. 

Space does not permit detailed description oT the work of each committee or 
of the class as a whole,* but brief accounts may be of interest. 



Committee 1— Exodus to the East and'South ( 

The committee's introductory statement provided facts about Fort Smith's 
growth, including data on highways and railroads, n\er navigation, transportation 
costs, natural resources in the area, availability of financial resources, population 
movements, central city blight, and the like. More details were provided about the 
city's conditions, as called for in Step I. For Step 2, the children raised probing 
questions such as why people would want to move farther from their work and how 
they earn incomes large enough to afford the expensive homes m suburban 
residential areas. In searching for answers (Step 3), the committee members 
arranged field trip* interviewed resource people, and viewed the filmstrip "Working 



undertake? What does, this reVeal 9 ^ ' 

4. Wharrtave we learner! 0 An attempt to consolidate and bring into focus the 



f 'Greater detail can be found in the full report^vailable from- the Vernon R. Alden Library, 
Ohio University. Athens. Ohio. 
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and Earning;' They learned how developers obtain financing for projects, what 
productive resources are used, how the concepX of supply and demand affects the 
housing industry, wliat factors induced peopfe to move' from the city, how 
population shifts are affecting the overall development of Fort Smith,' what 
sacrificed must be made by the people to provide city .services, and Jiow both 
private aiW soaral Capital are used. The opportunity cost concept ,was applied in 
considennkwhat the citizens would haft to give up in order to have the kind of 
city they Wtinted A city administrator exf lamed'how such private developments as 
new houses bay create a demand for additional public services, such as new sewer 
hues A studV was made of Fort Smith's labor fofce, with questions about the 
reasons for differences in incomes earned In Step 4, the group provided the 
answers to maVy of the questions that had ^been raised earlier., noting how 
population shift\ cause businesses to move also, how personal incomes affect the 
effective demand, for goods and services, how skill and training (and, by 
implication, produkivity) affect money incomes, how taxes play a vital role in the 
community's econoW life, and so on. The same approach just outlined was-also> 
. applied to a study cV neighborhood deterioration. A tour of a deteriorating area 
provided some shocks\for the children, as they saw*" impoverished senior citizens 
wandering about in desW, and ragged and neglected children on the streets. One 
boy related his observations to hi's family situation, writing "I ,saw Harding Glass 
•factory, My father work\d there. He Was laid off. They* can"; produce glass as 
cheaply as Belgium can sel\it to us. I'm for competition and trade, bu( my Daddy 
-has* to work. I don't want to Ve in places like we savy today." 

In response to the question "Why do people live in tbis area?" one resource 
person explained the "cycle of poverty." This led to a discussion of the basic 
pr °y^ of scarc,t >'' tne wants Yid needs of households, unemployment and its 
consciences, welfare and social Vanity, the problems of the landlords, zoning 
regulations, and the conflict betweek those who believe that economic problems are 
best left to the marketplace and th^p who propose, government intervention. We 
learned that there are no easy answers^ - x ~~*s w 



Committee 2-The Changing Business Scene\ 

The committee noted the appearance of tew large stores in the area, the heavy 
traffic accounted for by commercial vehicles oYali kinds, and the great diversity in 
available goods and services. They interviewed the managers of large retail firms, 
asking h6w they establish prices, how profits ah? determined, how the firm is 
structured, what taxes must be paid, why some have\ioved. Back m the classroom, 
the students viewed the fiimstrips ^Economic Systerfvs ," "Freedom and Respon- 
sibility," and "Competition;' and invited a businessmanMo visit and tell how these 
concepts related to his own firm. Pupils brought newspaper articles on the business 
life- of the community to class, -and -these were read and discussed during economics 
"rap sessions." One discussion led to a heated debate over the tariff, with both sides 
of tins controversial subject getting a thorough airing. This alseScreated a need for 
goal clarification, so after a discussion of what they expected personally from our 
market ^system the class agreed on thje following list. x 

1 . Enough goods and services to meet our needs! . 
2\ Freedom to dioose our own jobs. 5 

3. The right to join labor unions^r other groups which will fight for our cause.' 




4. The right to niaj^e a profit 01 to get our sha/e of what is produced. / . 
■5. Freedom to belong to the political party of our choice and to vote our 1 
< , < convictions. * * Jt 

To strengthen undetstanding of the market -economy and how it Seals with the 
questions of what to produce, how to produce, and for, whom to produce, we 
played a game called "How good a business person, are you 0 * First each child cl*nse 
sonic kind of business that produced goods or services demanded by sixth graders' 
«nd wrote the choice on a piece of p3pcr. The- pagers were collected and placed on, 
my desk. Then I asked the students to write ten priority items on a slip of paper for 
which they intended to spend their money during the' next three months. A 
committee tabulated the items ami listed them in order ttf priority on the 
chalkboard, palling was ranked number one, so the pupils Who had chosen to 
produce or §ell clothes were rated as being shrewd business people. Since 4Jijee 
children had chosen this business, it was clear that there would be some 
competition, and wc discussed the implications of this. The economic- concepts 
illustrated by our game were then related to the changes we had'foundjn our local 
economy, such as the role of consumer demand in causing big department stores to 
rjiove. 

One guest speakcXtold us about jobs in our area, ^ow the workers produce 
goods and services to satisfy wants and needs of people in f^ort Smith, and what 
rights people should expect from ttieirjobs. Another resource person explained t^ie* 
corporate form of business enterprise, which so intrigued the children that they set 
up a simulated stock club, "purchased" securities, and charted their gains and losses 
daily. Several pupils set up a miniature store in the classroom and showed the. 
various productive resources invoIVe8, as well' as costs and profits. We also made'a 
study of lanc| use in our area, including an examination of the factors affecting kind ' 
prices, and productivity. After a trip to. the downtown area, the chfldren were a bit 
depressed about what was* happening to that section. This^plus a newspaper item 
^bout the report of the bow n town. Task Force, motivated* the class to dramatize 
the report by simulating a meeting o.f the Task <Force. In preparing the script, tfiey 
had to learn about urban, redevelopment, property values, improvement district 
bonds, property taxes and the like. The "City's Preservation and Envelopment 
Coordinator then visited the class to explain the downtown redevelopment and 
renovation program. , . , 

4 

Committee 3-A Growing Industrial Center . • , . 

The committee's introductory statement provided information on such tilings 
as the number of new plants in the city, the jobs created by those plants, the capital 
investment involved, and the expansion and .development of existing firms. They 
gave, data on natural resources in oifr area, the labor market, and Jhe availability of. 
capital. In addition to simple facts, however, they considered such things as the' 
factors creating a demand for Fort Smith's labor force, the Sources of capital 
investment, and the motivations for entrepreneurslup. Some of the less gifted 
students had difficulty understanding abstract concepts, so I compiled a bibliogra- 
phy of simple books such as Mary Elting's Machines at Work and Louise Flotl^s 
The Story of Lumber, had them use the Our Working World serfes by Lawrence 
' Senesfi, and related the concepts to their visits to scores and shopping malls. % 

A representative of a well-known manufacturing firrn visited tr^e plass to 



explain how aJiigh-quality labor force in Fort Smith helped to attract his plant to 
the area, how the availability of natural resources played a role, arid how Ins firm, 
contributes to the local economy In response to one pupil's question,, he explained! 
the implications of the recession for his firm and for the local economy ui gerferal. • 
From other speakers and from printed*material we learned about. theTway in which 
staje and local faxes and fiscal policies affect "Business, how international economic' 
conditions apply to us (the law of comparative advantage was explained), and how 
production costs are computed. On a jour, of one local plant the children raised 
questions about Jiow wages are established, the status of unioWin theifirm, the 
average capital investment per worker, how costs and profits are determined, the 
company's involvement in international trade, and the'hke The executive serving as 
ourjiost remarked that no other group of visitors had ever "asked such hard 
questions as you put to me!" 

Drawings, posters and bulletin board displays were'developed t^o illustrate these 
learnings. Using blocks, toys, cardboard'and other materials, one gr6up constructed 
a model of industry in Fort Smith, relatrtig our industrial situation tolsudf things as 
"transportation, zoning regulations, and recreational facilities. A banker spoke to us 
and explained how banks help to~provide capital for the city's industrial 
development. The relationship between saving* and investment was a major topic, 
and the meaning of the term "capital, formation" was^Iearned. We made a large 
bulletin boaTd display to show how each of the factors of production contributed 
toward Fort Smith's industrial development. 

A study, of specialization, division of labor, mass production, and related* 
subjects led us to a consideration of, the^rowjh of. big business and monopoly 
power So, we studied such laws as the interstate Commerce Act of 188f ana 1 the , 
Sherman Act of 1890, and took up the subject of government's role ir> the 
economy in general Charts and murals listing important federal,- state and "local 
legislation affecting business were made. We covered labor legislation, such 
regulatory agencies "as the Federal Communications Commission, state-banking 
regulations, local health and ''safety measures, public utility controls," and many 
others;. , , * 



Committee 4-lncreasing Demands for pity Services , . > * 

City finance, public services, protection and, other services of / Sne loeah 
government were studied by this committee. They compiled figures on local taxes, 
made Tmap showing the nature a,nd location' of key services provided byahe city, 
prepared a chart relating taxes to incomes, held a discussion on the sources of funds 
for capital improvements, drew pictures illustrating the opportunity costs involved, l 
explained user fees? and prepared a pie graph of the city's 1974 budget, Tfiis group 
made a large poster containing basjtc questions such as "How are^pubhc ^facilities 
usually paid for 0 " and asked the rest of the class t lo respond to thegj^Affer the * 
response of the class had been obtained, the gr,oup would indicate how they would , 
have answered the question. The class responses tended. to be correct out rather 
general, while the group's* answers were more detailed and precise. A study of * 
transportation included v an all-class exercise in writing entitled "Where, I Like tg Go 
in Fort Smith and How I Get There." The resultwas the conclusion that no matter „ 
rf where \)ne went or how one got there, the -city had played an indispensable role/ 
After all; the' city provided /he streets, and th^e gnoup noted how< the entire ' 



economic life of the city depended upSn those streets. The city's finance director 
spoKe to the class atxwt the condition of our streets, and gave many details on how 
they arc built, maintained and financed. This group concluded its study of streets* 
by having the students j><A\ their parents, asking "Are 4 you willing to pay moxfy _ 
taxes to have better streets in Fort Smith 0 Why or why not?" Parks, utilities, the 
airport and public protection were other subjects of study. Onej^roup set up a 
role-playijig situation in which several pupijs represented inteiested citizens meeting 
with Fort Smith's city directors to discuss the parks, resulting m a clear picture of 
what costs are involved in creating and maintaining a park. *RoIe-.pIa\ing was also 
s used in the study of utilities, as a "disgruntled patron" was depicted in a visit to the 
city manager demanding to know why his water bills were^so high. Here again, 
marry facts about the Losts of operating a public facility were brought out." Six 
pupils made a trip to the airport, interviewed the manager, and presented a report 
to the entire class, in addition to gathering data on the airportVcosts and revenues, 
they learned the importance of the airport to the economy of the city. The sever\ 
students studying protection had an exciting visit to the police station. They came 
away impressed with the work of the pTolice and with an understanding of the 

* overall economic benefits provided by efficient law enforcement. "By now,^ 
role-playing had become one of the njost popular activities/and in this case it took 
the form of a group of citizens holding a public meeting to protest the rising crime 
rate. Many Tacts and figures emerged from this, including the economic costs of 
crime in our city. The.Atf^ on crime were presented in the form of an imaginary 
letter from the police chief to the editor of a local newspaper. Another role-playing 
situation was used to probe into the economics of fire prevention. Among other 
things, this skit brought out the fact that inflation is making it more expensive to 
have adequate fire-fighting facilities. , 

\* v ; 

Cpmmittee 5-The Life Cycle of a City 

The group's introductory report briefly traced the way in which a city is born, 
'grows, develops, begins to deteriorate, ancf must bj^renovated. In seeking the 

• reasons for the decay of our downtown area, thejC^aTsed the question. "Are we 
demanding more services than we are willing to pay for?" They, divided the class 
into groups Group A»was to answer the question. "What makes a good city?" 
Group B w,ould then answer the question, "How does Fort Smith rate?'* Both were 
to draw heavily from the. materials gathered during the previous vfeeks of this 
study . Many films and filrr^trips on cities were viewed as well. Among the 
economic factors selected by Gr,oup A were good wages 'and salaries, and 
availabijity of good jobs, trade, and capital. Group B gave Fort Smith good ratings 
on most of the economic criteria, but found that our per capita incomers below the 
national average. Specific statistical data rather than subjective impressions/were 
stressed. The city was also 'rated in terms of the quality of the labor, IcJTCe, 
transportation, standard of living, industrial base, land use, and, the government's 
economic performance. As one' means of ascertaining how much the class had 
learned from this activity I had the students write papers oh "The. Kind of City I 
Want for My Home." This led to further analyses of how Fort Smith measures up, 
with a subsequent paper on" "How Fort Smith Can Solve the fyowntown Problem.*' 
These projects also served to summarize the work*of the entire unit. ^ 
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Evaluation . • • 

Of course., evaluation went on Jthroughout -the' unit -classroom participation, 
questions raised during Held trips, and written work all provided. evidence of the 
" extent to which the economic concepts were being learned. In. all my years of 
teaching ^ Fiad not tried anything as sophisticated and complex as this study of our 
city. Based 'upon student participation and testyiesuki I believe I achieved some, 
measure of success in showing the children how economic forces are at Work in the 
life of a city. ( * 

.Jhe/4oint Council's Te^t of Elementary Economics was administered on a 
pretest Aid posttest basis The median score on the pretest was only , 9 out of a 
possiBle s 40. wit.li the scores ranging from a Juw.uf 3 no a high of 20. the median 
score on the posttest, however, was an impressive 28, with individual scores ranging 
from a low of 15 to a high of 38 s . , ^ 

In addition to this, a OO-point^teacher-made test was used -on a posttest only 
basis This instrument was designed 'to test understanding of basic economic 
concepts as they relate to Fort Smith. Some of the items were fact questions* such 
as- j * - * t 

7 Self-liquidating revenue bonds are paid off with* 



(x) user fees. ( ) publfc'donatfons. 



( ) raxes levied on property 
. owners 



Others deajrwith cause and effect, as in an item 'asking for an explanation of the 
movement of stores from downtown Fort Smith to shopping centers. Relationships 
between economic concepts were also the subjects oj such items as the following 

10. Interdependence creates a need for 

(x) trade; ' ( ) economic freedom; ( )* private ownership. 

Tlie results were phenomenal. The median was 51. with a low score of ^5 and a 
high of 60. * . 

•We also used oral and written quizzes which the children helped to prepare. 
Student reaction was highly positive throughout, and at the eritt of the unit one of 
my slow learners commented *Tve learned more thah I ever learned in my whole 
life! It was so much fan!" 
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Ecoframics Through the Classroom. Window . \ 



r Polly M. Gray 

Washington Intermediate School, Little Rock. Arkansas t 

. \« • Introduction and Goals ; - % , 

A "semidepartmentalized" organization is used in ofcr school. The language arts 
and mathematics are taught in the mprnings, wjth pupils grouped according to 
abili ty. In the afternoon, each teacher specializes in a different subject such as 
science or social studies. The pupils meet in homeroom classes, arid are grouped 
heterogeneously. My economics project involved three fifth-grade classes, foTa total 
of about 6Q students of varying abilities: " «• 

During the-past year, a recreation center has been under construction near the 
school-in full view of my classroom windows. 'The center was designed to serve 
people living in the area as well as providing a building for the school's physical ' 
eduction program, because of its direct relationship 'to the school, and a lively 
♦ k interest on the part of fhe children' I decide#*to make this construction project the > 
. background for teaching 'basic economics. Each day we could watch it grow, and 
thus what might. have been a troublesome distraction became a valuable teaching 
tool. ' * m 

The goals were to acquire ^an understanding of some basic economic principles 
* and how they affect our daily lives, and to develop the ability to think analytically 
, about economic problems. More specifically, our goal was to understand the 
concepts of^scarcity, opportunity cost, comparative advantage, the market system; 
factors, of production, division of labor, money, credit and banking; the role of 
govepwrient; public expenditure and income; and economic growth^ 

Activities' ' ' ^ 

' . * While attending an economic education workshop in the ^umme'r of 1974 I 
acquired rnany ideas," along with an eagerness to join the ever-increasing ranks of 
teaohers who realize the importance of economics in the curriculum. To prepare for^ t 
&k particular unit I planned to teach, I met with the directpr of Model Cities in 
Little Rock, and taped our discussion of the construction of the recreation center. 
The tape^as to be used when introducing the unR to the pupite, and as a primary 
source throughout. * 
Jm To arouse interest injhe unit, I put « 44 mystery word" up in the room, and 
~ gave the pupils a few days t'O find out what it .meant, The weird was "jawboning/ 1 
They were also to bring in newspaper articles or cartoons using the word. This . 
assignment really stimulated the children, and by the time the assignment was due* 
they were very eager to' share what i\\$y*-and their parents-had learned about 
. jawboning. A lengthy discussion about inflation evolved from this activity and led 



to the construction qf a bulletin boaMjtoplay on the upcoming Lcoijomic Summit 
Conference. vVe lisfcd\he ^mJ^ljj^^j^reiKe and- discussed purpose. Thus, 
the students became asv^^ojj^lf^iiic ujm^tions in the United Siate* as a whole * 
before beginning the stud^ that would lotus on the recrdat ion center. They were < 
starting to ^ink analytically, 'and to" use the problem-solving approach. X 
problem-solving 'chart was put up-in the* room so that we could refer to it all year. 

To introduce "Lcoiiomics Through the Classroom Window" I played parts' of 
the tape of my interview with the Model Cities director We. thcn-ciisaissed the J 
reasons for building tire recreation center ainHiow it would affect theitudcuU. 
They becam^ very excited about the prospect .of watching the growth of the center 
and -of having a "fiont row stat " So. we lifimedlately began to organ i/eviir study 
and to decide what each student wouFd do. ^ ' • * ' 

Many of the students wanted tojuutonfc photographers or repoiters, so we set - 
up a special interviewing committee and had people submit written applications 
telling why tlrey. consideied themseIves*qtuhfied.^Two cameras were available- one 
ior slides and oiie for color print* A permanent chart was put up in the room to* 
display the pictures of the praeress ,of the center. Pictures were take^yice a week, 
and only the best vverfcaccepted for display. Oiu reporter* we*t to tliCToiistruction 
site and^ met .with the foreman. They set up a regulai weekly appointment schedule 
to interview about the project They were to ask questions torinulated by the 
entire class 

Notebooks were kept to record all activities related tojhe unit, and after each, 
visit with the foreman we would discusS^Th? things that had beeif* learned. For 
example, the construction site provided" excellent examples of the factors of . 
production natural resources, labor and capital Technology and specialization' 
were always topics of discussion. In late,Septembcr the^Jvlodel Cities director spo~ke^- 
to ihe cla,ss. showed a film on Model Cities,, gave us a*^ blueprint showing future 
development around the school, and displayed a, cardboard model* of the new 
recreation center. . ^ A 

■ Before long we had collected solnany economics materials that we amid set up 
an economics center in our room. Weekly ne>vs maga/rnes were used, and sTudents" 
received extra credit for newspaper articles, magazine items or posters brought to* 
class. Indeed, student participation became so extensive that we had to set aside 
time each day for^sharing current events materials. Sets of study questions were 
distributed^ which the pupils were required to answer on paper, working in groups . 
of. about three people. Filmstrips on economic Jopics were shqwn, anS^an 
economics vocabulary chart was developed. The chart was kept . in front of -the 
room for ready reference,, and I* could see economic t§£ms appearing ^in the daily 
vocabulary and writings of the children As our unit really began to "jell," we felt 
ihe need for a song related to our studjes. So, students working alone or in groups 
quickly coniposed some songs. "Later, these would 'be shared with parents during 
our final program. , '' > o"> 

During the Economic Summit Conference of September 27-28, weJsept our 
television' set on all afternoon. The students were rqalh^fascinated,, and whenfc 
President Ford stated that he w^uld soon announce a plan% fighunflation they all 
began to try to project what he might do. AfteV^the plarf^/as revealed, the children V 
entered- H into their notebooks. * " . , . 

As news of our study began to spread,* we received a call from the pditor of the \f 
Model Cities newsletter, the Voice The class readily granted his request for a visit, j 
and he spent an entire afternoon with us in early October. Me .viewed our slides and 
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listened to our song and conversations. Fascinated by the extent of the children! 
economic knowledge, he published an article about us. His visit also inspired the 
class to want to learn mqre about'Model Ctties programs throughout the nation. 
Thus, materia] fn^m Model Cities in Washington was added to our economics 
center One of the most important outcorpw-trf^lis study of Nfodel Cities was that 
the students learned about government's role in the economy, how taxes are used, 
a/id how all three levels of government are involved. 

" Our next guest was a representative from a bank She explained how banks 
help to finance construction projects, and gave the students a better understanding 
of the circular How. One o*f the slower student:/ was so enthralled by this that she 
submitted the best drawing of the circular^ flow concept. We a'lso did research on 
^various types of business, organization Each stude"T*t selected a particular business in 
Little' Rock, found out .what type of firm it was. , and drew a picture that 
establishment* for a hall di&play 'Entrepreneurs were interviewed, not'only to find 
but about the nature of their businesses but to learn how tiiev were affected by the 
problem of inflation, the results of<he interviews were recorded in booklets. 
m In January of \9 n 5 *the Slate legislature was 'convening, and the newspapers 

were full of items- about its activities. Student interest washigh. and 1 capitalized on 
this by dealing with the important economic role performed by our legislators. A 
field trip to'the Capitol was arranged, and there we met\Mth a member of^e 
Arkansas legislature. He-ga*e the pupils brochures that haTheen prepared especially 
c . forlhem, and posed with the group for a phuograph on the Capitol steps. We sn in 
the galleries ancPobserved the procedures of the House and Senate! As we were 
returning on the bus, 1 realized the value of the trip as 1 overheard one student say , 
r ~ "Km going to make sure *I always vote when I'm an adult. Tm going to get good 
representatives m there to pass those bills that will help stop thisinfiation/* Later, 
the legislator' who had been our host at the Capitol visited the Jass and spent an 
hour answering p!iptl t questions about what the legislature was dofng to help our 
economy. He went away ama/ed at'\vhat our fifth graders knew about economics. 

In February, we toured a plant that manufactures pumps and water systems* 
becaule the students y wanted another, view of division of labor in action. W'e 
observed^specializatiori at its besj when we sav>an assembly line putting the pumps 
* together*. The president of the planf met with the students' and save them 
pamphlets about the firm's history . These helped to^br^ng about a better 
understanding of our market' t^stem. For example, the pamphlet explained* how 
market demand had Helped to determine the location of the facilities. The pupils 
asked the president how the current state of the economy was affecting his 
. business, and became coneerned.about*the fact that a reduction in plant operations 
woilld mean tha* some employees would have tftget by with less income. 

It was also in February that one student broHght jn an article saying that 
Senator DaKPBumpers, our former governor, had .been appointed to a special 
committee to develop energy and economic programs. He wrote Senator Bumpers, 
urging him to "work hard 'on this committee because our country needs some 
economic answers/ 4 Within two 'weeks the boy had received a repft from the 
* Senator, and this was placed m^the economics center 1 ' for all to read. . 

Each of mV classes v/as divided into five gfoups/consisting of four .or five pupils 
each. These groups were challenged to picLan economic concept and to illustrate it 
as colorfully as possfcle on a 'huge sheet of bulletin boardpaper. .Afterwards these 
'would Be 'displayed on the shades of our classroom windows. There was intense 
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; competition among the groups and classes to see who cuulc^produve the best* 
representation There is an artist-m-residence in our school s>stem. so we incited 
him Co visit us and help with our plan to draw the recreation center He not onl> 
helped the children with their art work, but gave as a beautiful painting of the 
center that he had done previously We then had an intense discussion on what to 
do with the painting V"»e had been working with P r oiect Aware., our human 
relations program and we needed lv r^ume involved ip C"ing something for 
someone So. it was de^idec! that Ae wouid have :hc p3ip>ir.i '^amec and present r 
to the Model Cries* office 

* Next, we had v cede row :he 0 pjtr/ing w>"j.'c ne !>inea and- mo*: 
important of all-how *e would pay :"or it' First the pupils \2io *esea*crf!o *rnd all 
framing places in LilUe Rock and to compare costs T*-e lis? of peaces was 
unbelievable After many phone calls the) founc that h\ :V ;ne most economical 
was a **dv.Ht-vour>eIf * framing shop Once the cost nad been determined, we had to 
raise the money It was concluded thar they should earn the money through such 
things as baby -sittirg, mowing lawns, g^thezins pop buttles and rjnninz errands A 
delegation was sent to the framing shop, where the owner«oecame sc enthused 
about out project that he helped Jo do tije actual framing. 

Culmination 

Early m Marcfi we began to think abou< our culminating act ivj ties Th& 
reaeatiort 9fc centi*r was scheUulec to open on MaTch 21. VVe requested and received 
permission* to put on a program at the center on March 2~ at ~ pjn It was decided 
^ that for the first parfyuf ou: program we would share unit's activities with the 
' audience, and tha^ for the other part we> would put on a play Bui what.plav^ The 
answer was only as far away as our economics ^enter .Among the many pamphlets 
. 2t the center was one entitled toffonvn Gz>; Be Stepped, published by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education in, I%9. We formed a committee^ to wnte a play 
based upon this publication By working during r\uX)n hours and play periods we 
had the script ready in only ;hree da*ys 

The play was entitled "Our Economy, the Wonderful Abundarfce Machine ** 
.vTryouts were rjeld fcx each part As for the presentation en ou: economics studies, 
each siudent would wnte his or her o*n speech and submit rt to the Jass for 
approval This proved to be successful, for each took pride in having written a pan. 
"Die students snowing slides, however, spoke extemporaneously Every student was 
* given some sort of responsibility for the program Those who did not have speaking 
roles helped to handle props, aeate programs and the like. The assembly -line 
technique was used to produce the 125 programs needed. Studertfs were ptit in 
J charge of ^ispla^ymg the charts, -posters, booklets, pictures and other materials 
developed during the unit. Indeed, preparation io* the program seemed to bring out 
the best iTi eve r\ one. . ♦ 

Excitement was at its highest as the date for presentation of the program 
approached. On the afternoon of March 2"* w»e presented the program to six other 
fifth-grade s. Lasses, and their interest and applause proved to be stimulating. The 
'public presentation was given at seven in the evening, with no major flaws We 
received news coveraged in the Voice, and the compliments' ajid appreciation i>f the 
Model Cities director for our piograrn and for the painting. Ttje paint mg rfow rungs 
in Little Rock city halt lT x 



Evaluation 

Although e\3luaiiun had occurred all >£ar, I r felt m> Best equation came 
during and after "the preparations for the final program The students clearh learned 
thai contributions to the ec6nom\ are not a one-was street mone> and resources 
that we put into the economic stream also come back to us The return in this case 
was ver> real to the pupils -their own recreation" center Formal e\aluation was 
jnceraken thrutigh use of the Test of Elemerttar\ Economics 11 E.Ejand m> own 
tea^her-ma*^ examination* The TEE which-a* a\2ilabf^ from the Joint Council 
.in E*^ nomu Education ^ ji administered >>n a pretest and posttesi basis The 
numrv 3 : of e r r «rs on this -0-i;em standardi/edPtest ranged fiom F5 to 34 on ihe 
pretest "~>ui onK from 5 to !^ or? the post' est 

Another indication of success wa* ? hai I was asked to desaibe m> technique at 
an ^e*onomic education conference for School curriculum leaders in- Liitle Rock I 
• ecej'.ed a letter of commendation from m> superMsor At this time I was also 
rje^ponsiWe for teaching language arts, and \< was interesting to see how man> of the 

. ^udentb in the language arts ^la^ses absorbed some of the economics material which 
:he» vouli! see displaved in the wiassmom Economics terms were used In these 
Ja>se* and parents reported that the pupils were reading adu!t-ie\el netfs 
purlin; ion*. and drscussmg the nation's economic conditA>ns 'indeed, our stud> of 
economics wV affecting children who were not esen in m> ^classes' Our entire 
*chi>oi became ye'conomicalK aware " Letters of commendation were receded from 
a parent, a fellow teacher and the principal, but the greatest reward was the feeling 

• Uut I accomplished m> aim pn pupils were^ecoming rpor^ effective citizens and 
participants in our ?>ee £oC*et\ * 



E is for Economics 
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Introduction 



Bilfie Bry^n and Mary Ellen Ellis 

E3s?fa.vn^ten"w?ntary School Suft.ngton, North Cd'rof«"d 



Hits unit was designed to meet the specifjc need's of the 60 fifth graders unde; 
our instruction. The impetus lor ~t his project was the seriousness of local /and 
national economic problems suA as unemployment, jnilatioif. and recession 
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Burlington is a bmall indW?uI town, and uur lucal mills and other firms have been 
seVjousIy affected by current economic conditions. Many of our students were 
directh feeling the impact of the recession, for they had less spending money, 
lunch money and money for new clothes Althougli they were aware of the.effects 
of the business downturn. they did not understand wh> u had happenedrfte thus 
felt the need to develop 'simulation experiences which could give these children a 
better understanding of* what was" happening to, them, to their parents and to their 
neighbors 

The goal was to bring about an undemanding of inflation, recession and 
unemployment and of the jpasiy economic concept* related to these problems. The 
unit was planned in ^ucli a way* that language arts, mathematics, art. health and 
social studies would be incorporated, as well as basic economics It was to be 
completed in eight one-hour perfods. with the two teachers working as a team. 
Some of the activities would involve all 60 students at the same time, sometimes , 
the pupils would be-diwded into groups of 3D. and on, other occasions they would 
work m small committees * * 



Activities in .General 

«• ♦ 

Although we planned a variety of activities, the simulations were the heart of 
the upit. First the student had to be introduced to economics, however, and this 
began with .a class discussion of such questions as the follow lYig. 

• What is the economy 0 

• »vVhat doNwe mean bv inflation? 

• What do we mean by recession 0 ' > 

• #H6w does the present economic situation affect you 0 

This was followed by the presentation of a skit, "Our Sick Economy." which the 
teachers had w'ntteru Pupils flayed .the roles^jf Mr. Economy (the patient ). Nurse 
Better, and Docto^.Gerald Ford When the patient informs the nutse that his 
symptoms consist ^a "staggering rate of inflation." and "mi&ons of people out of 
jobs/* the^nurse agrees that he must see the doctor Mr. Economy complains to Dr. 
Ford that the cost of living is the highest in yearns, thai prices are outrunning 
salaries, that people living un fixed incomes (such as senior citizens) are being hit 
hard by inflation. and that t the unemployment rate in the county is over 1 1 percent, 
Dr Ford nervously paces the,floor, mumbling "Let's see. Is it starve a recession, 
feed an inflation" 1 Or . The d^ctc*kfcoes to the cabinet marked "Cures" and tries 
to decide which medicine to use. Fin$lj&. he decides to prescribe public jobs to put 
people back to work, to ask the Eederal^Reserve go loosen the money supply, and 
to cut taxes^He warns the patient, n&s^er. that recover^ may be slow. The patient 
decides to try the cures and come back in a month to report any progress. 

The skit aroused pupil interest, but the next activity really plunged the 
youngsters into the real world. They were asked "to interview adults in the 
community to discover' their feelings about the local economic situation Their 
w ritten reports were then put in a notebooLarfd placed, in the reading center where 
i^all students would have access to 1U Having suggested through the skit that money^ 
had something to do with the economic situatiun. we' then felt that the class Tieeded 
to understand some of the .basic principles relating to money and its functidns- We 
used the filmstrip "History of Money," followed by a discussion of our current 
money supply, fhe forms money can take, and the importance of* credit The 
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students engaged in role-playing to illustrate the credit cycle arid wrote skits 
showing how credit works. Charts were made to depict various types of consumer 
credit, and sample credit applications were filled out. 

Learning centers were set up during the first week of the unit, and games, 
filmstrips and other activities provided additional experience in buying, selling and 
trading Language arts lessons included creative w'ritmg on economic subjects, 
writing -original commercial, and studying business letters and current events. Math 
lesson* involved dollars and cents, percentages, graphs and problem-solving exercises 
using morwy. An activity in health consisted of a contract assignment in which 
student* planned a nutritious menu and then priced grocery items included in the 
selected menu Several art projects-were coordinated vyith economics. In, the "Then 
and Now" project the students selected items and did research to compare the 
current cost with costs in the past. Thert'they illustrated their findings. Another art 
project dealt with careers, and each pupil drew a picture'ofsome type of worker. 
Collages were r#ade. using play money and other materials. 

Simulations * y 

* * 

Simulation activities were designed to allow students to experience situations 
relating to "inflation, unemployment, budgeting, paying bills and managing income 
We attempted to ma^e the simulations as real as possible, while still limiting the 
work to bu:>,v cuncepts and skills that had been learned in earlier class sessions. 
Thirty chtldien participated in the simulation' 1 during each spssion. They were 
divided into three working groups representative of the major working groups in the 
Burlington population ten Western Elecjne workers, ten construction workers, and 
teri textile workers.. One in eadi group was designated foreman, and wore a special 
hat of a type identified with that group. Others wore identification badgesjelhng 
uhicfrgruup they beftmged to. All jforkers received^nionthly salanes equivalent <o 
the average saUrv for their working group. Thiis, Western Electric workers received 
S800. construction workers got S750. and textile employees were paid S600. 
Foremen received an additional S50 for their extra responsibilities, such as paying 
workers., organizing materials and supervising the work. Play money was used, and 
all payments were made in cash (The children, learned about checks in another 
activity.) * ' 

During the simulations the'children received monthly wages, paid bills and kept 
'records to show monthly expenditures and savings. The classroom was turned into a 
small town with cardboard storefronts for the Duke Power Company, North 
Carolina National Bank. Cameron Brown Realty Company. B& E Grocery, and the 
Employment Security Commission. The/'build'ings* 4 were desagned arid built by the 
students, with some help fronf parents. The pupils would visit the various firms to 
make payments, and eventually some had to visit the Employment Security office 
to receive unemployment benefits., There were, also medical expenses, and outlays 
for such things as clothes and recreation. Each office^of course, kept accounts. 
Every simulation was followed by a session in whtctr the students were asked to 
explain what had happened SnJ why. A form was prepared and duplicated, enabling 
them to assess their personal financial situation, noting which bills they had not 
been able to pay (if any ), and wha* thev planned to do about the problem of too 
little money. t * , 

♦ Simulation I represented the first month of employment for the workers. They 
ved their -wages, but then had to .pay bills hxf shelter, utilities, food, car' 
O 



payments, clothing, recreation and medical tare. All were able tp pa> their bills and - 
to save money besides. Of course, the higheT-patd workers and the foremen were 
able to save more than regular employees, ' , 

t- Simulation //was a bit more complex, for intlation'was becoming a problem. 
Some pa>ments remained the same,(such as shelter dnd auto payments),*but other,* 
prices -rose Furthermore, half the workers became unemplo>ed. Th<f children 
actually worried about who woulcflose-their jobsr and the lower-paid, textile < 
workers showed jhe greatest concern over inflation. The pupils emulated adults in 
speculating on what would happen to them. The unemplo>ed workers went to the 
Employment Security Commission where they applied fur and received benefits. 
The payments \aried depending upon the individual's prior wage rate, but all had to 
make decisions on what bills to pay first apd what expenditures . to-cut Some, 
obtained food stamps or sought help from the Salvation Army. Some moved in 
with relatives to save on shelter payments. Others w<rote leuers to creditors, or , 
visited them personally, to request postponement of payments. At the end of this 
simulation the employed workers were still saving,money, whrle the unemployed 
were in debt. ■ * 
Simulation HI brought another round of inflation, and prices rose again. So 
that everyone would experience the same problems, the students who had been 
unemployed in Simulation 11 were now back orv the job while the others found 
themselves out of work. Their apprehensiun was evident in the kinds of questions/' 
they asked How long could unemployment last? Could foremen be laid off? What 
will happen iffwe can't pay our bills again 0 Students who had saved during 
Simulationjl were now using those savings to get by, and students who vvere em- 
ployed in Simulation III saved some of their wages to pay. debts incurred during 
Simulation 11. In the final analy sis, only those pupils who had been willing to make 
sacrifices found themselves "in the black" at' the end of Simulation III Those t who 
merely postponed payments found themselves in debt m6nth after month. This led 
to fruitful discussions of alternatives to increasing and continuous indebtedness. 

Additional Activities 

Additional activities were rotated with the simulations described above The 
students not participating m the simulations were divided into work groups. One 
group was assigned to an audiovisual center to view fifmstrips on economics. The 
second met with a teacher to'disUiss the banking system and to receive instruction 
and practice in writing checks* Some students assisted the teacher lit developing a 
vocabulary chart, which included banking terms, and each pupil was given- a 
banking guidebook supplied by the Norjh Carolina National Bank. These books 
provided practice in making deposits, writing checks and preparing bank state- 
ments. We also toured a local bank for a "behind* the scenes" look at its activities 
and functions 

During some of the sessions a stu3ent dressed as a postman delivered tax refund 
cheelp 'to the pupils. A study of taxes was made at about the time the federal 
income tax returns were due". The children could spend the refunds as they pleased, 
and they were provided with catalogs. The only rule was that they had to pay by. 
check and they could not overdraw their bank accounts. Those who had,difficutty 
writing checks and keeping the proper records were sent to a learning center where 
a very large ''blow up" of a properly written check and form were on display, and 4 
filmstnp showing step-by -step procedures for w ritmg checks could be viewed. Many 



students decided not to spend all of their refund, but to be wise consumers and save 
some of the money. • ' *• 

the session on taxes included a filmstrip which explained the types of taxes, t 
sources of ,tax revenues* procedures for levying taxes, and the uses to which tax 
funds are put. 



Evaluation , . 

Is- 

From the outset, we agreed to narrow the field of economics so that the 
children would not feel overburdened. We chose to teach several economic concepts 
in depth, rather than to tr> to skim over a wide range of topics and principles. We 
also decided against the use of formal tests, for we were_constantly measuring the 
pupils' acquisition of knowledge through their worksheets, class discussions, art 
work* and learning center, assignments. The evaluation process would thus be 
on-going, but would not pose a threat, nor would it stifle interest. We wanted the 
unit to be special* and we told the children that they would do the evaluating. 
Thus, at the end of the unit each. pupil wrote an evaluation, ( telling what he or she 
had learned, what haddbeen enjoyable, and what he or' she thought of the unit. 
Some sample comments (unedited) are as follows. 

'This economics unit has helped me, understand how f hard it is to be an adult. I 
learned how to pa> all my bills. When your hvipg in a time of inflation bills are 
might hard to pay." 

"Everyone felt the pressure of recession . . . We felt bad enough going through 
'this. I'd hate, to.'experience it in, real life!" . 

"I learned why my mother and father say no to some things I'want tiiem to 
buy." 

"This economics unit Jias . . . taught me more than a book could^ever do." 

• "After I went threw simulation I knew Ijow my parents'feit when they were' 
9 layea off or couldn't Ray their bills. " « * r 

"Now I know how people feel when they are unemployed and can't pay all of 
their bills. Now I don't ask my*mother for as,much of things because now I 
know how tqff times are." * 

In spite of the grammatical errors, the papers were honest, genuine, and full of 
mature insight, jt ^impossible really to measure knowledge completely, but we 
were able to make some judgments by our pupils' ability to talk about the subjects 
in such depth artd wjth such sophistication. Most importantly,, we could see that 
real change hacf occurred, arid that the realism of the simulations had given the 
children a much better Understanding of what their parents were' experiencing. 
Some actually asked for a reduction in their allowances, started to save, and 
acquired wiser spending habits. We are convinced that the unit had a dramatic 
effect on our students' lives'. ' , 

The unit also had a majop effect oa us. Little did we realize during the planning 
stages that community interest would mushroom >to such an extent. The favorable 
reaction, we received from community leaders another educators was tremendous. 
About 75 people visited out classroom, Ot>her teachers have started similar projects, 
we have been askqd by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction to 




Through realistic simulations and bulletin board displays like the.one^pfctqred here, fifth 
'.graders in the Eastlawn Elementary School. Burlington. Norfh Carolina, learned that inflation" 
^erodes purchasing power and makes bills hard to pay. . " v , .,. J 



the Sta,te Social Stilus Cuntcienccrific f^ntrtfl^-. v ^ 
!Mt^v,c develop .1 unit foi the elemental) t^mniU o1" v > * r ^t 
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Jiaie our unfi v\ i 1 1 1 oth6is\a 
Aduiiui\Uataon has iei.|Uested tha 

"t lie utv, and vve have leceivedtfruM encouragin^coinmenu fiuro business, kadeis 
Se\cij|ft^vvspapcr^".piibIish^Hj ajtudo about uui project. An economics, protessoi at ?' 
.£loii G/nW*Kviou\ *"Heanied a grejit deal fiom vou two . > . that J can adapf tot * 
' ^jm ^pvui 'teaching." IIe # further 1 sUieibs^'V ouik^success With tlu^ economics unit 
aerifies. the lacUhat) oung cluKLreii waji|c%n Mitne basic' economic- cwji&pis \i tfeej « 
.arc prupetlv . taught and tke\ .can have lots^of fun doing it," The Vice. President of.a v , 
( Ja-rge*bank \viote /;l hope nu bovs will have^he/oppoit unity to be, exjVo^d to such* 
'cieativc teaching'" We have ajso been as^ed to participate in vvuij^shops, to adv.iftee 
. economic education, ' . * \- . 

. I inallv . t.heunit \\as ftiu Uj, teach, as. \vell as .being leWaidin^ in Us outcomes.*" 
Ihe cliikhen. called the ^uneu *\The'$tg I /*' tfud the wotC-ol .^i<*/unjt was the - _ 
hi gh hgh t o i* .tlie ir d ? u ."ft 1 e > t inci easi n gh spSiLt^ then f j ee, tune, m e_c 01 1 oinlc s 
actniUes^and begged^u^to extend the unit. 1 To u's.,tlm «Ueie?it l^'Avjufpanad^ tl^^_^ 
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Introduction ^ 



For many years, the social studies in the elementary schools has-been confined 
to a -curriculum "strait-jacket" which fitted the needs of very few'and succeeded * 
only in producing boredom for frost. There has be.en fittjgjrelevance between what * 
occurs irj the classroom and the v>orld outside. In particular, the elementary schools 
* have been remiss in the teaching of economic concepts. / * " * 1 

For the past /our years I have been teaching consumer education to my sixth 
graders. This has been rewarding both <frr the students and for,m$.*Yet,gubout'a 
year ago I began to have tiie nSfging feeling that I hac| been omit ting'soine thing, My 
goafcs were being met in the sense that the pupils became discriminating, critical and , - 
intelligent consumers, aiyl the^ were sharing their knowledgetfrwith their 'parents. 
However, I started to realize that I fjad hot been devoting sufficient time to the ^ 
other side of the picture-business'arid ife role in our society. , . - \ 

fn order .to bring^bout an. understanding^* the chain of distribution qf goods ' 



from.origin to'thc coniumer, it is,necessary to teach the irrfportantiole performed 
by , the retail establishment, k. is easy' tcr'^fall in|o th^trap of having the business . \. 
person set'up'as- the "^Q^^^r^e^ting th|fqrces of. evil, and the innocent ' % 
consumers the "^Sbrd ^y.^f h$ news is^edjAtffrn jtems telling.of bjg consumer 
"rip-offs." When we dr^^pofOh^ 4uldreh s ownfe^en^^anUaliose of thejr^ t 
-families,-^? pompile a hugeto (^justices a£f^tjng^opJe who fert jealt afford # \ - 
it: This is not the tcftal'picturel ho\e$k/ and it w incumb^jrjifthe educatgrs tp ( * ^ 1 • 
round out the scene. sr^y * ^ »" w "V - *:v 

Activities % * */* \ i * ?' * 

I haVe never been loath Jo experimenting with new techniques^m^he^a^srjJpni.. ^ 
Thus, teaching remains fresh for me, and my enthusiasm is cemmuju^rted to the : . , 
class. A child (earns best when w*e go from the concrete to the aj^^^ a/id the "■ 
project 1 had* in mind would begin by involving the pupil iri'hi^orher Immediate. % ^ 
environment. .Having been an economics major in college, an^rteying ojDepate'd a * * r ^ 
successful retail establishment for ten years, my own hJ^xperieWe would be$a . * * ^ 
.valuable resource.. v ; * j ■* '*'" ^ 

Most of the pupilsjn our school are black or Puerl^Rican, and many are below- 
^ grade level in reading ability. The building is a converted bowling alley, ecjpUess^o * t . * 
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say, teaching in the inner city has become increasingly difficult, But, if we as 
educators believe that "the impossible is only a bit more difficult," then the 
**im possible" simply becomes a greater challenge. So„ during the summer of 1974 I 
developed a broad plan for teaching business economics, and submitted ihe plan to 
my supervisors. Fortunately, the administration of my school is extremely 
supportive of academic innovation. Learning is also ennanced when parental 
support is strong. Before introducing the plan to the students, therefore, I invited 
the parents to a meeting, and .was delighted when a lafge number a*ttende{l. 1 had 
heard parents state that they were not sending their children to school "to play* 
Mure/' and 1 wanted to make it clear that the basic' areas of the curriculum would 
not be neglected. . * , 

Another goal was to point out ca'reer opportunities to the pupils at an early 
age. This does not mean that the child should choose his or her life work at this 
pointv but that a sense of one's possible place in* the adult world shoulcj begin to 
develop. Childrejymubt recognize the relationship between school preparation and 
the future. ' T ' * * ' 

,A further objective av as to open an avenue oncommunication between parent 
and child, and t© have the child see how the parents fit into the labor picture. 
(Some parents yere unemployed, but this provided an opportunity to discuss job 
attrition and refraining.) The parents were most encpuragmg and agreed to let the 
children consult] with them about their work and shopping experiences. Eacji child 
who obtained info/mation from parents oi'other sources was expected to share it 
with the class/^ie parents were also aske.d to be present at the culmination of our 
activity. 

With the necessary preparations -mSde, I was ready to present the plan to the' 
class. Candidly,* I told tlrcm that they were being involved" in an educational 
experiment. They would have to think, learn new term*s,< and make^^ective 
observations and deductions. This was to be "grown-up stuff,'* and they^would 4 
have to follow a rigid schedule "to be ;eady to operate our store one week after the 
Thanksgiving holiday. 1 maae it clear that I had faith in ti>eir ability -but were they 
ready to believe in themselves? It* is impossible lo\express on paper the thrill of 
excitement that ran through class! * 

m 

Teaching Basic Economic Concepts • 

In aH lessons I tried to refate basic economic concepts to what wfc were doing. 
This was to be ^ccompjished by doing afcd observing^ for the most part, rather t|iaa„, 
by lecture. Some conventional techniques were necessary, however. The opening 
lesson dealt vvith,,the meaning of supply and demand. The following question was 
asked:* ^ J w 

A 

*'A man Jias twenty-five bill-point pens to sell. The pens' are Really great 
because they have a<writing point on one end, and the other end is a water gun. 
The price is fifty cents. How many chfldren would want to buy a pen?" 

The answers varied trom 50 to 100, and the pupils noted that the storekeeper, 
would^riot have enough pens in stock. One crfild, however, pointed out that he did 
not have enough money »to*1)uy one, and other children then conceded that they 
.were in the same situation. Thus we arrived at a working definition of effective 
demand which is not simply the desire to have something; but the ability to pay 
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for it. We went on to learn that demand can change as a result of prosperity,' 
inflatiorVand depression, among other things.. 
Another question was as follows: 

"You are the head^of your household, and each week yJu^Ta^de money for 
the necessities. To which itejns .would you give the first three places?" 

Food, clothing and housing were listed, and then we discussed the items they would 
buy if they had money left over. These were luxury goods and services, sg we 
categorized goods as being necessities or luxuries, and noted that in prosperous 
times there was less of a problem in selling the latter. Implicitly, the opportunity 
cost principle was being taught - given a limited income, the real tost of one type of 
item would be the fact that another type was'being sacrificed. 

In the* next lesson the- class was<asked to make a list of things which w6uld 
describe tfie type of store in which they preferred to shop. Surprisingly, their list 
indicated their concern for # an attractive ("pretty") store, with a courteous staff and 
an attractive display of merchandise. They wanted the clerks to handle items with 
^?are. and not wrap* the ^oods in haphazard fasluun. Furthermore, they resented . 
stares in which children wore always treated as potential thieves. ' 

This was followed by a discussion of the cdfUflications of funning a store. We 
learned that theft is a big problem, and that the c'ost is passed along to the customer 
in the form of higher prices. When they 'astced about insurance to.cover theft, I ' 
explained that soitye neighborhoods a ret so unsafe th^t, Businesses caonot obtain 
insurance policies. Next, the children visited stores and tried to estimate their 
expenses They listed such things as rent, utilities, insurance, pilferage,, salaries, 
advertising and taxes. The term "overhead" was introduced. Interestcan also "be an 
important cost, Tor business petfple sometimes have to borrow money from banks. 
.This exercise brbught the class a long .way ifc their .thinking. Previously v theyjiad 
thchaive notidn that everything collected by the storekeeper is profit. 

The next area of study was "the stor^ managers problem of purchasing 
merchandise. The leading question wast "If you owned a shoe store how wquld you 
know which styles would be best to stock?" this mfde the class awarejDf the risks 
involved: How does the merchant know which sizes to order', and how many of 
each 9 Some of the pupils talked about tnis problem with<#tore owners, and the class 
learned that the intelligent Business person does research on styles and trends* We 
were^able to relate this subject to previous lessons on gathenng'stat'istics and-the use 
of averages. I stressed that trial and error was a costly way to answer the question 
of what to stock. » 

The lessons becanie m ore complex as we delved Into'the quesWi,of how some 
items canj>e sold "at cost," the factors entering into pricing and competition. We,, 
even discussed mefclfandise that' cannot be reproduced, such as antiques." The 
criteria for good salesmanship were examined, # the pupils listing such things as 
inspiring confidence, blowing tfhJt one is 'talking about, making a good 
appearance, understanding people, being helpful etfen'to customers who do> not 
•buy,%and malcing the consumer feel that he or she is "special." (Incidentally', the 
term ^salesman" was replaced by "salesperson" at the insistence of the girls, who 
were developing str6ng feelings about equality^ind job stereotyping.) 

After long and careful planning, we weie ready to set «up the store'. A few 
manufacturers donated stock, such as plastic items and costume jewelry* ('Although 
it might have been better to have the pupils try^to raise money to buy merchandise, 



the purpose of the project was to teach retailing, and there was too little time.) A 
place for storage of our goods had to be found, and we discovered, ^Amused 
bathroom that served nicely. There was a "need for a "catchy*' name, we fe If/and 
the pupils finall) decided upon "The Leadershop." Although we tridd to make the 
operation true to life, the children realized that it differed frorji a real store in that 
we did not have to pay rent, purchase utilities, pay salaries, and remain in business 
*for a long period of time. (We would be in business only for two days and would be 
unable to evaluate seasonal changes^.) Nevertheless, we tried to make prices reflect 
t> pical costs. Fe,ars that we would lose money provided opportunities to discuss 
such terms as bankruptcy, assets and liabilities. 

The nexf step was setting up job categories, which we did^after deciding that 
our store would be the partnership form of business organizatton-with all 29 
students as equal partners! The class elected a manager ahd assistant manager. It was* 
.a revelation to me to see how toucr>msight children have into themselves and their 
classmates. I had been concerned that everyone would w T ant to be a boss, ana it was * 
surprising to see that few wanted this responsibility. Nfany explained tftat they 
thought others were better qualified. It becajne clear that each had a vested interest 
in the enterprise, and .thus they wapted the best person, for the job. The pupils they ~ 
.elected were those I would have chosen. .w _y 

The elected manager and her assistant were to interview others .for such 
positions as salesperson, cashier, bookkeeper, stock clerk and advertising specialist. 
Although each person would ftave a specific job it was also agreed that everyone ' 
should be willing to assist in other areas, if needed. The interviews were held, and 
the jobs were assigned according "to the individual's qualifications. For example, the 
cashier positions were given to pupils wjio were. best in mathematics*-^ v ^ 

„ • ' Pricing was a problem. Each item had to be examined, and students had to visit 
stores carrying comparable merchandise to get an idea of what the prices should be. 
Newspaper ads were also analyzed. We had fo cover costs but not price^ourselves 
out of the market. The children worlTed in groups, each group being responsible for 
coding and pricing certain merchandise. Among the goods for sale, were plastic 
planters, costume jewelry, cutting and serving boa?ds, and modular wine racks. 
Some of the plipils made lovely bags out of their'old dufiganees. After each item 
was priced it was listed in* an inventory book and packaged. AH iterns were 
examined for possible defects, and damaged goods were repaired or sold at reduced 
. » prices. Tliev learned b> experience that carelessness in handling merchandise could 
-redute pur profits. * • « , „■ ' 

An advertising committee was, responsible for decorating and wrapping, and 
seeirjgWit that the name "Leadershop". appeared on each package. They made 
sign/to prchnote our business. Sales slips, receipts and other necessary forms were 
prepared. t> , 

Salespersons received special training. They had to be able to answer questions 
about the goods, keep the counters" from beaming messy < and order new supplies 
from the stock clerks. They were taughtjiot to "ove/sell" and not fo become 
impatient. Courtesy and good spe,ech were stressed. Role-playing situations w g^t 
used to prepare for the actual experience. Everyone learned how to write a sa^s 
shp. The children showed great ingenuity in arranging attractive displays.-Display 
tables were covered with fabric samples, cardboard was covered with ffits of velvet, 
empty wine bottles were placed in the wiqe^ racks. They found that jewelry "was 

more appealing if placed on an interesting background, such as styrofoarrupacking 

w ^ material, a picture frame, or a^laStlc.egg. ^ 



The logistics oMhe operation seemed almost overwhelming at times. The' 
standard curriculum had to be covered each day, so we were* limited in terms of 
being able to move the regular furnishings. But the children w$nt about their 
assigned tasks like professionals. They arranged and rearranged to achieve the most 
esthetic effects. Each^group worked joyfully, and with Dogfights. .Every child.was 
busy, and delighted to be so. Everyone washed de$ks, swept~ami-&iste d : ^J^' 

When opening Jay arrived, everyone was in bright and'early. The transforma- 
tion that had taken place in the room was almost unbelievable. We could tell from 
the manner of the customers that they felt tliey were in a real store. They asked/ 
pertinent ^questions, which were answered with knowledge and assurance^Cs 
customers left* they were asked to jot down their' impressions. The sale continued, 
for two days. On the second day several classes came to observe the operation", and 
it was clear that they would have loved to be a part of it. - 

Of course, there were unexpected events, but these can be used to advantage". 
One salesperson crie,d when another "stole" her customer by crossing over into 4 Vr 
territory." I a'greed that this was frustrating t>ut indicated thai the, sarrm thing 
happens in the business world. At one poiriftluf sales manager became seamed 
.away with her own importance that she*bfcgan to issue orders instead df making 
dignified requests. We almost had a sit-down strike until she was made avvare of the 
'impact of her behavior. , She m*ffe amends, and everyone learned a lesson abouT w 
human values' At the close of the sale the "partners" were allowed to purchase 
whatever they wanted at a thirty percent discount. I'-vcr never seen children* 
commute percentages so quickly ' ■* 

.or ^ » 

Culmination 9 , • » 

*V On the day a^tej^ieclo^ing of our ti Le^dershop ,, the accounting department 
tallied the sales sli£s ano^compared the total wfth the cash receipts. Jhen wF~ 
worked up a final financial statement, discussing each item as we. went along. A 
conference was held on what we should dq with our profits. Among the suggestions 
were that we take a cross-country trip, distribute the money equally, and invest in a 
new business venture. It was finally decided that a contribution would be sfeqjt to a 
Jiospital and that the remainder 4 rnight be used to pay'for a graduation party. ~ 

This experiment in economics^was a huge, undertaking, but many things have 
resulted from it. Our consumer education project has become inore meanu^uL 
the children speak with surf rising maturity" about business conditions, and the}' are 
thinking about their future in the business world. They realize that knowledge is 
necessary for every role in our economic system. My pupils not ohly learned-trn 
academic subject- they learned about themselves. And I had the exhiljrating 
experience o/bein,g a partner in something mejtoingfuf. ; . 



^ ^ APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 2 



Griod Ideas in Brief: Intermediate Level ' 0 • 

\ ^ ' VIRGINIA TUSSEY of Dings' Elementary School in Winston-Salem, North 
I Carolina, had l\ef sixth-grade class write a book entitled Economic/. A Circle of 

Dependence. The project was engendered by the fact, that the teacher and the . 
pupils were unable tu locate .suitable materials for teaching economics in a manner 
understandable to elementary school children. Five weeks were spent in studying 
basic economic terms and principles relating to consumers, producers, goods, 
services,, wants, needs, supply, demand, efficiency in the use of resources, and , 
economic systems. They also held an auction, created a table-top city , worked. on 
an assembly line, engaged in ' comparative 8 shopping, and simulated a barter 
economy. During the three weeks in which the book* was written, students } 
^ contributed portions in accordance with their interests dud abilities. Some simply 
yl wrote definitions of economic terms, othefY gave a brief history of economics, 
4 described personal economic behaviors, explained international economic interde- 
pendence, or explained different economic systems. Language arts and mathematics 
Jessons were used in writing the book as well as social studies. The pupils frequently 
%f t worked in groups to produce a particular section or illustration. The, project not 
^ J orlly kept students interested but greatly raised their knowledge of economics, for 
, the mean score on a posttesl was nearly double that»achieved on the pretest. Most 

important, perhaps, is that they produced something useful in teaching economics^ 
to others. \* . , • - 

h ' ESTELL&W,, MATTHIS of Oakhurst Intermediate School in Little Rock. 

Arkansas, developed a career awareness unit for her educable mentally retarded 
studeritsT this well-organized project contains many of the popular activities * 
teachers often use with such pupils. A company was established to produce a no 1 sell 
a product. The students had' to elect officers, fill out 'real job application forms.* 
prepare productiqif flow ch*arts," and maintain Equality control system. One of the\ 
unusual features, however, was that the youngsters were subjedted ,to a dailv ' 
evaluation scheme": On a mimeographed form the teacher noted the nmnfreTof 
hours worked, the quality of trie individual's work, haw much progress the student 
* was making, the extent to which'he or she was cooperative on the job, ihe kinds of 
difficulties being experienced, recommendations for improving performance, and so 
on. Parents were also asked to assess their children's learning. As a.resuH of high 
student interest irv the project and the constant feedback, there was a marked 
improvement in attendance^ a 50 percent drop in tardiness, a decline in behavior 
problems, and a rise in scores on formal tests, j » * ' 

• ' • * \ ' * : - 

CORENE F. C ASSELLE of the (f. V. T. Gilbert Sixth Grade Center, Las Vega), 
Nevada,, developed a comic book entitled "Introducing Sage and Novo" to teacri v 
economics^to the sixth .graders in her classes. The book features the adventures of 
^ two boys named Sage k and ^tov^o. During their conversations, many economic 

, ERJC • . • ■ * • , . ' 



concepts are defined and explained. .Among these are money . opportunity cost, the 
job jnarket. eetxnomic grovyth r wages, free enterprise, and reponal economics. For 
example, it is pointed out that one of the opportunity costs of living rn a warm 
climate is the sacrifice of the opportunity to ski in snow. Career awareness was an 
important part of Ms. CasseUe's project, with she emphasis upon careers peculiar to 
the Southwest The pages of the book, *hkh are m^bnght colors^nd protected by 
lamination, were placed on the chalkboard as if they were posters This made it ' 
possible to refer back tu the kev concepts whenever rewew^was needed. This 
practice tended to expedite the learning process because tne JiriOren wanted to see 
what Sase and Novo would be doin's next * 

* * « * 

JOE ML'NDT <rf the Beany Elememak Sch*>l m batty. Seroda. has found 
that her third and rou*ih-graje». pupils van learn some important basic economic ^^ 
concerns through a study of the state of Nevada. An interdisciplinary approach is 
used in the study o\ Uycsl and state issues Field tnc$. the making of posters and 
producing short .plays are some of the activities *>hich rlelp'the children to learn ' 
such c6ncepts as scarcity and ooportumtv cost * 

WILLIAM E PHILLIPS oijfefnorw! Pork Elemett&ry SchoAl! Eudid. Qluo.> , 
" developed an economics sulfation ^lied "LeTs Rebuild Lake Shor/ Village? for 
use with his sixtru^radeis. This was'rejated to a^ current is^ue in the community 
regardingjh'e development fit an actual land area. Firss, tfte children played a 
. cbmmerciafty produced game to get expe^ence m this technique. Ne,xt they visited ' 
the area and took pictures. % TKey studied fhe histurx of the areVwith help from tie 
League of Women Vote£ and t^ibrary 's microtilm collection of old newspapers. 
A map of the area was drawn, ar*d the pupils formed interest groups representing % 
the€m. Council, unemployed workers^ and people suggesting different use*Wthc \, % 
. 'area. Arnofcg the various suggested uses were that it.be developed as a golf course, a 
medical center, a dnve-in theater, a slopping complex, a culture! center, a 
horse-riding stable, a jumot Tiigh' school, a res4uerttial section of single family * 
ipuses^an area of highh-rise apartrnents* or^a place for townhouse condomajurns, ft* 
>The class determined playing procedures ajid rules. Each grcpp did research raping • • 
* to its area of interest For example, the group promoting the>ndmg stabris had 19 
determine^the amount of 4and .that would be needed, how much ithe ^nd would 
cost, the price of the horses, w hat buildings would be required* Una* kind and how 
many workeVs to employ , what other businesses migry'dev'elop if jtie stables were . 
built, and so on The groups interviewed resouKe people tsuch as the may ox) in the 
corrlmunity. constructed models oi v buildings - , estimated the* effects of the^ir 
proposed projects on the ta-x base; surveyed 7he potential dernand for the goods or 
services to be provided, mvestrgated relevant legislation, prepared Jharfi illustrating. 
The economic 'effects of their proposetfprojects. and gave oral presentations. The 
economic; topics included in the simulation were taxation, opportunity cost, wants 
and needs, inflation, the circular How. dernandVspecializaHon.\~ap/iaL scarcity, \ 
income, private enterprise, rent, the business cycle, price, interest, social costs^ 
wages and 'productivity. One student even attended a mating of the Euclid Ot> 
Council A heal newspaper devote'd considerable space* to 'tRe simulation, and 
concluded "We are not sure City Councjl^ready or wj||mg to.hsten to kids, but- - 
it is about time someone did. 44 (TJie gudid Sews Journal ' * 1 
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** SCOTT G. 1SAKSEN and MRS. CAROL PRATT, both oLO^m Parkv.cn, 
s r Bkrnguary Sc/ra//. William 5v tile \ .Yen York. deNelo^d.a/'muOT^Ilth^alecoi^my" 
# to teach economic and political concepts to fifth* graders * The children were 
prepared for*:he experience through a unit on ]j>ohtical organization and through 
exposure to a" variety uf films, filmsuips. cassettes and learning kits on such things 
^as econuHk s> stems. mone> and wredit, taxes, labor and unions, supply and . 
demand, banks, international trade, arti gu^ernment pfoduction ^ goods and.*- 
seroces The pupils rfcen established r»o countries. , They had to^'start from 
1 scrauh"' setuns up su^ernments. electing leaders, obtaining monev from i "World 
BSnk." and forming business firms. Trie students experienced, some ?feahstic ' 
problem* in launching their enterprise, facing up to vigorous vorn petition, arid' 
. coping' w.th ar\ o\ersupply of goods A monetary ^mt had been created at the start, 
which could spent, imesi'ed or deposited in th£ bank. "InterrfationST as well as 
7domestic " trade could csccur At the end of the simulation, the couqtry with the 
most ~rnonsv*\was deemed to ha\e de%elooed the best economic s\stem. 

•. ••' r 

. 4 MARGHERITA SUE MORGAN of the Trusty Elementary School in Fort 
Smith. ArfiJnszs. has de\eiuped # anil for her s^xth graders entitled "The Workshop 
Wa> of Learnmg Economics.*" J t is probable that ail teachers who have* attended 
x workshops attempt uAkaie :Keu expenepx.es with their students, bh\ Ms. Morgan 
r look the^unusual step of practically replkiung'^he workshop ir^er Ua^sroom. H*t, * 
ten-day Workshop covered ^ch topioS as economic systems, specialization, profit 
and I<jss. government's role inxhe .economy . banking, rnoney^^d eredix. tnflanon. 
and pnempioyment. fhe*worishop began* with a keynote presentation" by t£e 
district Puector of Elementary Education'. W'orjt stetionvwere.set up where the 
pupils coSid learn in small groups, asmg fdmsinps. tapes, books and discussions. . 
The groups would uSe the stations on rotation The class also heard community 
speiffers from industry. !abor (mcluding-^orkers currently on strike J. banking and 
local, 2o\emmen\. The students took field trips., drew cartoons to illustrate 
evonprmc concepts, and produced and^rfcrmed /sKits., The Test of Elementary 
Economies (distributed.hy t£e Joint Council on Economic Eduvationr) was used as a 
, pretest arjd posttest. The meap gam 'score .far the class was 10 points, on a test ' 
containing 40 items. -A" teacher-made test, economic? puzzles and games, the.skits 
an4 other examples of pupil work, and letters from parents were a^o used for 
evaluation^The results were highh positi%*e. \ *. * t . 

- . * ■ . ' . 

4 .< RUT# SEW ELL offianwi School in Furj Smithy Arkansas, has developed a 
. j , six-week cvnit on the iVniture manufacturing industry teach economics to her 
fifth graders. Sfrve>furniture lis a major industry in her ajea/ndis the employer'^!" 
. many of the- pupils' rejames. it w,as easy to inte/est the children in the subject, to 
/obtain mu*e.iai on the business^and to maVe -field trips :o some the firm^ The s 
studenb learned that all three forms ^of htismess organization (proprietorship, 
partnership and* corporation) a*e f represented by the in«jtiS4;y. anJjhat-all of the 

■ * ■ i ' •? 

*fof jn jwloun?- o< a smihr project -«c Mjniyn kourilsJcv. Beyond Simulation Tht * 
Mtm-SotKf\J pproc<h u> In$fqi%. t$on i$ E^onomia jnJ Other Sot^Sci^Cijrs <Los AngcSes* 
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factors of production (natural resources, latjor and capital) are involved. The> made 
wall charts iracing production from the natural resource (suchas trees) to delivery 
to the consumer, and learned how, other industries (such as textiles fbr the" 
upholster} ) become involved. Studies were made of the wa> in which technological 
cj^angeshave affected output, uf wages and working condiuon^ m the factories, of 
the relationship between saving and "investment, of how 'government affects the 
mdustrv 4 and of ^international economic principle** and situations that have a 
bearing on the industrv Tne students engaged in rule-playing, viewed fiimstnps. 
interviewed 'resciurve peopie^set up an assemblv l;ne tu manufacture u^rmture in 
the i.*.hooL an£ did research tu find out how the furniture in/dus^rv affects the local 
economv and how it fits into the natiunal economy picture. This protect, which is 
described onl\ bnefiv in t4ro booklet, is an excellent example of how coj/munitv 
resources can be used tp teach basic economics.* 



MARIL) N S. CRAWFORD of Port Republic Elementary School Port 
Republu. s Virgina. developed a sunulajfcun K> ledzh sixth graders about career 
possfoilitfes. economic whoice-mafmg and ^personal budget-making. First, the 
ihikUen did research on their whosen careers and went on field trips to a college and 
a vocational-technical school. Thev then interviewed resource persons Lach .child 
had a "salarv^. based upon tvpua! incomes'for the career sekcted. but thev quickh 
!£a:ri<cf that various taxes, retirement plans, and dues wouldVedace^eir take-home 
pa\. The* reasons for these taxes and other pavments were then studied. The pupils 
had to-sbop for housing, plan menus. k\i> furniture and *.k>ihes, pav utility bills, 
purchase wars, and the like. Thev were expected to live within their incomes and; to 
end the simu la titfn 'without bemg in debt,/ From time to nme "calamitv" or 
''catastrophe" *.ards *ere drawn, presenting unexpected problems such as dresses * 
fires!' strrf.es. Hooded basemenis t and auto repairs. Various ojher realistic events 
w^ere worked mto the simulator?, such as the need to buv anniversarv gifts. To be 
successful, the children had to^ope with these" problems and emerge with their 
budgets^Cni the black" The simulation no; onl> taught thew much about their 
chosen Careers, but gave them prwcticehn gvjod household planning and manage- 
ment (Ms. Crawford was at Elktort Elementarv &:hl>dl in Elkton. Virginia. w4iil$ 
teaching this unit. )\ * ' , ^ \A 



.'For ideij on./usirtz the ^omrftunity to ,tcacJ\ hi&nVfcool ec*jiw>mn.< Vce A Laboratory 
Approath l& Economic EduCutton (Ncu York ThtirJomi ^oun.*i on Economic EducaMon. 
1975). available for SI .50 per copy . » *•* 
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Introduction 4 " <*> * 

\ . ' ' . \ 

Thisjeport describes the year-long experience of j 30 seventh-grade students 

and a tear*v. of four reachers ^representing* the disciplines' of social studjes, 
mathematics. language arts" and science. Our program, 'entitled "The *You-Man* 
Happening." fs an interdisciplinary approach to'the study of humankind. Working 

, as a team, we developed ten units, each of wh£h places heavy emphasis upon the 
'importance of self-the individuals niche in society. "Who am i' 9 and*how do I fit; 
Into the ecological w^prld, the economic wodd, the world.of divergent cultures, the 
future world, and the world of work? With thus question as a guide, our team 

t developed activities which the pupils. found botfttmstructive and enjoyable.. With 
the help oY an' art teacher and a' music 'teacljer we also incorporated aesthetic 
• happenings, into the units-. ' ' ,/ ' < 1 0 

Each unit was planned cooperatively fay the fcuir team teachers. .The team 
developed .concepts to be explored in each discipline, along with the activities 
which would lead to a pupil understanding of those concepts. The basic economics 
unit was entitled "The Struggle for Existence" anrf this "unit will be the them&of 
this report Each member of the "teaching team was responsible for introducing, 

- explaining and demonstrating the economic principles to be explored. As an initial, 
exploratory study in economics, the unit focused upon the basic ecqpomic 

i problem - unlimited wants Vs. limited resources. The study ranged over time and 

* across societies, concluding with a simulatron of the economic system of the Unitefi 
States The way; in which each ^discipline contributed^ the project is briefly 
described bejqw. / 



Social Studies Activities 

Concepts to be developed and/or reinforced through the social studies were 
those germane to the basic problems of every economic system, the nature of 
economics as a discipline, capitalism, the circular flow model, division of labor, 
distribution of ineome, gross national product, scarcity, supply and demand, and 
the consurjier. The social studies teacher (Mic'hael .Koltun) would deal with the 
broad view of economic systems and with specific principles relating to the 
economic system of the United States^ Jhe "textbook Manpower and EconoMn. 
Education by Robert Darcy and Phillip Powell was used extensively Activities 
included reading, class discussions and playing the game Marketplace. Students 
could earn extra credit for doing reports on particular economic topics* 

After defining economics 5nd learning why a is important to everyone,' the 
class, went into the details of how trie factors of production (labor, capital and 
natural resources) operate, and how institutions (patterns of social organization and 
behavior) serve as the coordinating systems in our society. Then; the three questions 
facing every society were analy zed "Wha^ should be prodticeci? How much? htow 
should the wealth be* shared?" The way in which different economic systems try to 

< aftaiw those questions was described. Capitalist was then the center of attention, 
recognitam" being giyen t^jJ^M^C^that ours is actually a mixed econumy. The 
circmla^Tow kia£ra~rn, w^ust'd to&WwA^Mndntduals, business firms, capital, 
labor, natural resouTce^, moneyj^fceVWods and services relate to oft« another. • 
In explaining divWia^efnabor and interdependence, Adam Smith's famous 
example of the pin factoryWs t]sed, but then the students were asked to think 

. about how division of! labor is employed tn th*eir owi* families. The concepts were 
next applied to industries and to na^ons. It was at this point that the4 class w as 
^ntr&duced to the critical notion of productivity. Consideration was given to values 
during the discussions on the distribution of' income, Jhe students were given 

^statistical data on income distribution in the United States and were then asked to 

**g*ve their views on whether or not it was a fair distribution. More Complex 
statistical concepts were introduced in the lessons on GNT", the Consumer Price 

1 1ndex and the unemployment ra v te. »*% * % . 

Scarcity, opportunity cosj and choice-making were the subjects of intensive 
sttifdy pleading to an examination of production costs and the relationship between 
inputs and outputs. The different forms of business organization were defined, and 
a flow diagram showed the role of business m our economy. The various economic 
functions of government were set forth, and this was followed by an m-depth study 
of the co/isumef s place in the market system. 

Mathematics Activities y 

Mathematics activities were designed to dedll with concepXs relating to supply 
and demand, factors of proxluttiGpgKhe circular flow', the functions of money, the 
'profit motive, specialization, and*the market system. Sue Haka is the teacher who' 
was responsible for the mathematics lessons. The Marketplace game developed by 
Security Pacific National Bank constituted the major activity . but this was preceded 
by considerable preparation through reading ana discussing material dealing with 
banking, manufacturing, retailiag 4 and the like. Terv days were spent in actually 
playing the game. ' 



We cannot give a detailed account of 'the rules and procedures because of 
limitations of space.* The game provides roles for heads of households, financial 
advisors, labor negotiators, product buyers, stuck buyer*, stock sellers, business 
executives, manufacturers and retaalers. The household" that acquires^the most 
"units of satisfaction" wins the game. The manufacturer, retailer and banker with 
the most money at the end of the game will also be winners. Tne players d*eal t vwtlp 
such things as raising capital, borrowing money, bankruptcy and labor relations. 



Language Arts Activities 

t » * 

In the language arts, under the instruction of Mary Rose Martin, the students 
learned how human society is affected by economic, cultural, social and 
technological events In particular, family relationships were stressed. The students 
read about life among the Aztecs and discussed the ways in whicti Aztec family, 
struggles for existence compare and contrast with the endeavors .uf modern families. 
The Aztec market was compared with the markets of today. The roles, of men, 
women^and children in Aztec society were analyzed, and basic economic principles 
applying* both to the ancient Aztec economy and to the twentieth century 
economies were used as analytical tools. For example^ pupil worksheets included 
questions q'f the following type: , 7 ,> 

•^\Wat determined price and value in the Azteomarket? 

• How duTsuppty and demand (as we understand it today) apply in the Aztec 
market? J • . ✓ . 

1 ^ rt1 .. • Why could cacao beans be used as money? ^ % 

• What role did the Aztec government play in trade, and how "does, this 

v t compare with tti£ roles of our federal, state and local governments* in 

regulating^rade and commerce today? > 

, ' • ^ ... * m • ^ 

A simulation oJT the Aztec|fta*rk0tplace|was also developed.. 

. After readin^about -poverty, including Jhe poem "A Dialogue on Poverty" 
from the Anthology of Japanese Literature (New York. Grove Press, 1955), the 
students were given the opportunity fur creative expression by being asked to wfite 
ab.out their concept of Utopia. These essays were to be tempered with realism, 
however, fo* they were required to keep in mrnd the conduits which affect an 
economy, sucl^a* population and food supply. ■ . ' 

Material on division of labor, and how this raises productivity, was read and 
discussed. ArT*as$ernbi>-hne simulation was developed to illustrate the way in which 
this technique increases efficiency. Again callmg upon the pupils to use their 
creativity and imagination, the language arts teachpr asked them to write a 
paragraph explaining their choices of ten pe^ple-they would talye with them if they 
were colonizing another planet. This, of course, was directly related to the concept 
of division of labor, for th*ey would have to show why different occupational 1 
specializations would be necessary. 



^The game i* described in the original report, which is available from the Vernon R. Alden* 
Library. Ohio University. Athens. Ohio. * / x 



Science Activities * 

Science* lessons, as taught by Sybil Noll, focused on the basic economic 
problgm of scarcity. Resources* (natural resources in particular) are limited, while 
wants are unlimited. Scarcity was approached by viewing the world as a whole/»and 
noting the needs of the entire world population. Such periodicals^ Newsweek, 
Current Science^-and U.S. News & World Report were used, along with books and 
visual aids. A bulletin board display was used to illustrate various shortages, and 
students polled people in their neighborhoods on subjects relating to demand and 
scarcity, . - 

Because such items as gasohn? and sugar were.in short supply at the time, and 
much publicity was given to this fact, there was. little difficulty in motivating the 
- students and in finding good examples of the scarcity principle. Fr^e goods were 
compared with economic goods, and.the various productive resources were studied. 
Population data were examined, with projections to the year 2000. Food and 
energy statistics were studied^ much of the information appearing rfi the form of 
graphs- and. tables. The Malthusian theorem was analyzed. The need for precise 
definition of terms was stressed, and the fact that some words have pne meaning 
' when used by economists but quite another when used by the lay. persoa was 
noted . , , , 

, Evaluation - : * v 

Four evaluation instruments were p used to assess cognitive level learning. 0ne 
was the Junior High School Test of Economics developed by Dr. Leon Schujrand 
others at the Center for Economic Education in Milwaukee, and published by the 
Joint Council on Economic Education, Two were vocabulary tests, one of which 
was teacher-made, and one of which was based upon tfte Marketplace game. The ' 
teacher-made test was used for diagnostic purposes, helping us to see how much the 
students already knew "about ec«nc»m1c terms before^ the unit was" launched. The 
fourth* was a teacher-made objective test based upon economic principles and 
concepts. In addition, each student was required to complete a written project. 
Another way of evaluating the unit was to have students and parents respond to 
^questions regarding the methods and "materials used, an<J*to express their general 
feelings about the experience. * , * 

The Junior High School Test of ^Economics contains fairly sophisticated 
\ questions of the following type: » j 

"19. The final result of a Jarge decrease in government spending for national 
defense would 'probably be : ~V 

Much unemployment in nondefense industries'. / • 

d / B. Increased production of nondefense goods. * f 

: C. An overall economic 1>oom in the nation. fc * ' 

, * / D. An* increase in prices within the nation*^— • 'I - 

This 40-item test was normed with nea>iy 13,000 students. in 22 schooLsystems.* 

r~ • . . / . 

*lor normjng data and othe; details sec Interpretive Manual arid Rationale i Junior High 
School, Test of Economics, (Ne^ rYork. .Mint Council on Economic Education, 1974), Available 
for $2.00. ' ' . " / , 
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Student performance on the test indicated that they had indeed learned the 
economic concepts stressed in the unit; The' teacher-made vocabulary test included 
42 terms, such as Gross National Product, opportunity cost and'free enterprise. The 
J test associated with the Marketplace game contained-some of the same terms, but 
was structured differently. In the former tes^the pupils were given a list of terms 
and asked to write definitions in blank spaces. In the latter there is a list of terms 
and then a list of definitions with which the terms are to be matched. The 
teacher-made objective test included multiple-choice items, definitions and true- 
false items An essay question wis also included, the student being given a choice 
between.!* interns. ("Explain the idea of circular flow of economic activity in both 
a paragraph and a chart." or "Explain the concepts demand and supply and market 
equilibrium, using both ji paragraph and a chart.") The results of all of tjhese tests 
wer>e positive. * * 

The students could choose from a list of 3*2 activities the one they-tonted to 
do as an individual project. The following are samples: ' 

^ "Write a paper in which you describe a situation involving division of labor in 
your own life at home, at school or at play. Explain, how division of labor 
operated, and what happened in terms of specialization.'' 

"Explain and illustrate with a chart the functions of money." 

^"Prepare a diagram or model that rllystrates the idea of the circular flow of. 
economic activity in our society. With your illustration include a" paper that* 
i. ' explains it." • , j 

<* 

"Explain what is meant by GNP, and illustrate t ,your remarks with graphs, 

charts aird schedules." X 

' * 

The form. asking the students to evaluate the unit included fifteen items, such 
as the following: 

• Do you feel the unit was too advanced, about right or too easy? 

• Jfi general, was this study interesting, boring or "the usual kind of stuff?" 

• Did you work- or study-as much as usual, less than usual or more than, 
usual? «* * * 

The formal questionnaire sent to parents asked them to indicate the extent to 
which they became involved in the project, whether or, not the child seemed to 
understand what he or she was d<Mng,'to what extent the pupil was interested in the,, 
work, whether jthe material was too advanced oc too easy, anci so on. Pupils and 
parents also responded to' a questionnaire in the form of a summated rating scale 
containing such items as these. , * * ' ^ 

t - i 

"Teachers and studeats understood each other very well." 
/ "Teacher/were' attuned to" the practical world of work; 1 
/ t "Most of the time the 



Most of the time the materials used were too advanced." * - 
% "More f/equent evaluations of student work would be desijabie." 
/Too much homeworl^ds gi.vqjh" \ * 4 
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The respondents were asked to check Strongi> Agree, Agree, Undecided, Disagree 
or StrongI> Disagree for each of the seventeen itenls. It,is interesting to note that 
there was considerable agreement between students and parents. For example, the 
majority oCboth groups did not agree that too much homework had been 
. assigned.* There were also open-ended questions asking for an indication of the 
most* valuable activities antl for theTTeast valuable. The economics unit- and the , 
Marketplace game proved to have'been very popular. 

, Clearly, a team made up of teachers icpresenting several discipfines can 
cooperate in the" development of economic understanding on the part of junior high 
school pupils. It appears not only that seventh graders can be taught many basic^, 
economic concepts, but t^at the experience can be an enjoyable- one. . f 



*See the original report for copies of the evaluation instruments and the dotation the 
results of their use. \ ; 
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Bruce H. Jasper 

Hosterman Junip^HigtaSchoot, New Hope, Minnesota 



Introduction,. 



Economics is the ninth-grade ^ocial studies coufse in our 'school, district. It is 
divided into three general , sections, all oT which foeustjon ihe.^asic^ economic 
problem of using scarce resources to satisfy .virtually unlimited needs and^wants. 
Basic economic relatioaships are developed in .Seclion One, the fradh tonal, 
command arid market economic systems are examined in Section* Two (with the 
emphasis upon our mixed market economy), and economic problem areas in the 
United States are studied in Section Three, ' 

At Hosterman Junior High School the emphasis has: shifted ■ from the 
discipline^pentere^ type of course outlined above to one whjich focused on personal 
"economic decision-making and skills. The more traditional unit* covering basic 

■ . . / . • • \* 

m *Note This is a brtef suipmary of a 150-pagc report. The original e#n be obtained frortf the 
v g>^n R. Alden Libra ty^OhiQ; Umvcrsity^AtJiens, Ohio. - The Edi^qi 
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concepts and systems have been condensed into a ten-week introductory unit, while 
the following I4 ; wteks are^divided into two- to four-week eteetives on sucfi fqpicc - 
as injfalion, poverty, pqllution, labor relations and the, energy crisis. For the final 
L4\weeKs of the School year the staff wanted to develop a unit that would provide ^ a 
knowledge of the economic relationships found within an urban environment, 
develop personal economic skills, and encourage an attitude of personal economic 
efficacy. 

Short units on budgeting, community economic decision-making, consumer 
credit, banking and cunsumer protection were developed. Films, readfngs, discus- 
sions, speakers arid commercially produced simulation games (such as Consumer 
and The Budgeting Game) were used. Formal tests showed that the units taught 
basic econumic knuwledge and some skills (such as using checks and credit) but v 
that they did noUdeveldp an understanding , of the complexities of the. urban 
economic environment, nor did they serve to motivate students very highly. Thus, 
, it was decided that a simulation game on urban ecopomics would be created and 
.tested. "° ' . 



The Simulation 

The city is a* complex phenomenon, and to understand it one must study 
several disciplines-history,' political science, sociology, geography, economics and 
others. Ecunofm& was to be the primary discipline, however. It would be related to 
the other disciplines wtten necessary,, as 'ih the case of studying theeconomic, 
implications of geographic factors. For .example, the space between sources of * 
supply and the, market where demand exists helps students to see that cost is • 
affected by the distancebetween the two. Students are consumers from birth, artfi- 
as* they grow older their roles as producers tend to increase. Understanding Ihe 
complexity of the urban economic environment will enable them to be more 
knowledgeable, consumersVhd producers. This knowledge, coupled with problem- 
solving skills, might help them to cope with real-world problems and eventually lead 
/to better, urban planning. * V * 

Of course simulation games are not new, and the, experiences of many others , 
who have developed and evaluated games were examined carefully. Thus, 
descriptions of the roles of consumers, credit agents, budgeters, town developers 
and town planners provided in such gam€sas Consumer, The Budgeting Game and 
New JTmvw were holpful in creating similar roles in our Community Simulation 
Game* Rules and materials found in other games also suggested models for u$ to 
use. ToHinderstand the simulation it will be helpful to examine the design process, 
which is briefly outlined below. / ^ 

- / " ' * f , ' »** 

The Design Process * 

* - id * 

As already noted, the game wa^reated to hejp us to achieve instructfcmafgoals 

not being reached by other teaching strategies. Tffere were four steps in the process 
of designing the simulation, ' 

Step One -Identification of Instructional Objectives. The game was/to be part 
of a broader unit of study entitled Urbaji Economic Geography, /and it # was , 



*See Chapters II and III of the original report for details on these games. Also sec Dar/«11 R 
Lewis, et at., Educational Games and Simulations m Econotnics (New York' Joint Council on 



Economic Educatiort.,1974.) \ 
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intended for use in conjunction with'other activi ties. Thus, some of the objectives 
¥ were not meant to be achieved by us.e of the>me'a°lone. Among the game's 
objectives were the teaching of such personal eaonomic skills as using a checking 
account, locating suitable housing,, obtaining and using Credit',, preparing job 
applications, and keeping personal budgets, developing'.nterpersonal skills relating 
to oral communications, ability to. persuade others, working" in Voups, and 
developing compromises; and encouraging positive attitudes toward community 
participation, the roles of others in the community, and economics as a tool- for 
personal economic decision-making. . s ' 

Step Two- Definition of the Simulation-Game Model Simulation games are 
models of real life, but wjtli only selected facets of real life s.tuat.ons.represented 
..The Community Simulation Game was designed to identify those Tacets of the 
Turban economic environment which show the relationships between 'areas of 
t -/production consumption, distribution, the individual, and the decision-making 
| process. The students should be able, to pr.act.ce. many economic skills and gel 
.mmediate.-feedback on. the effects of their 'actions and decisions. The business 
sector- had to be mcluded.and this took the fo\m of pupil-developed business firms 
to create and sell goods and services to the simulated community. A real estate 
industry was'an important dimension to deal wljth the sale of land arid buildings 
Banking instjtut.oris were provided to handle loans, savings accounts and checking 
accounts Government would be involved in coordinating the actions and interests 
of, individuals and businesses and in providing legal structures. Diagrams entitled 
Commug>Jnteraction Models were prepared to illustrate the relationships among 
the VfhVoups, institutions .and individuals. For example, arrows draw* 
t betwe^*5x representing the City ^Planning Board and a box representing 
Households would show taxes flowing from the latter to th.e former, and zoning 
decisions flowing in the opposite direction. An arrow ma'rked "Salary or Wage" 
Vould flow from tRe Business, box to the Household box, while an arrow marked 
Labor would flow in the opposite direction. Each arrow -thus represented a 
transaction that would o.ccur during the course of the game'. In total these 
Uansact.ons would provide a comprehensive and true-to-life representation of 
economic activity in an url?an envrronment. They can range from obtaining 
personal loans to participating in city council meetings, and the number can be 
expanded greatly, depending upon the time available, <t he sophistication of the 
Students, and so on. 

Step Three- Definition of Roles. Each student represents the head -of a' 
household from the start, but Jben goes on to develop addiUenalJoles he or she 
- wishes to play The student draws a card showing his or her age, marital status, 
educational level, work situation and the like, Using this information as a base the 
. student then creates his or her own life history and desired lifestyle. Each student 
also selects a community role in bu^.ness.'banking, or real estate, or simply becomes 
a 'concerned- citizen." Institutions such as banks, real estate 'agencies and 
governmental units are established. Students obtain jobs, buy cars and rent or 
purchase houses. There is "flexibility in role development, so that students have , 
■ ft bums hippiqs, card sharps, stock brokers, newspaper editors and dthers not ' 

Called for in themnodel. These people must interact with others in the community 
..however.- » * • , 

Step Four- The Sequencing 'of Activities. The gam£<vas made up of ten phases 
in which the activities Were ordered. The length of a phase can depend upon many' 
things, such as the knowledge and skill of the students and their famiharitywith the 
; of simulation games. In our case, Phase I was a one-week period in whicji 



students.were provided wittMitban economic and geographic concepts to give- them 
JtacfcgMuntf information. These nongame activities taught* them about .spatial 
*eWuoSKips - and abstract economic principles Jthey would be dealing with later 
Phase II was a week-long introduction to the^ simulation game model and to the 
roles the pupils would be playing,' It was dunng-this phase that pupils selected** heir - 
role "cards and began to develop more persoaalized roles (or themselves. Phase III 
-may tuke from two to thre£ weeks, and Ihcludes game and nongame activities. 
Roies are defined even furtjier,"and pupils elect to enter one of the designated areas 
(business, banking, real estate or "concerned citizen"). This provides the structure 
from which urban economic'institbtionf will be developed. In the one-week period 
of Phase IV/ the students begin to interact within the simulated community in k 
' accordance with the roles selected in Phase III. Efcnks, business firms, governments 
and agencies are createoVduring this phase. During the Phase V week, students 
^cftunjutii initial ecdhomlc transactions as ^securing housing, obtaining loans, 
ptt'cchasurg "automobiles, opening checking accounts and'getting jobs/Phases VI, 
0/ )viI, VII I and IX last from one to.fwo weeks each, although each phase represents a 
"montfC in the simulated community. The students engage in their work, receive 
and 1 deposit pay checks, repay Iqans and attempt to balance their personal budgets, 
They also become involved in city government" and urban decision-making. The 
number of phases can, be reduced or increased on the basis of student nqed and 
interest. Phase X is a two-day debriefing period. The students discuss 4heir strategic* 
and gajne interactions, and relate the simulation game.and other activities to the 
real w,orld. ♦ * „ 

The last task in the design process \s the development of specific activities to* 
teach ihe "desired Objectives! Of course, activities are continually evolving to meet 
student interests and needs. % , 

^Overview of the Game * /V ©. 

The game simulates a smalj urban community containing a variety of 
businesses, banks, real estate agencies and a local government. -Each student begins 
with a given identity anjj a pertain amount of money. The student i$ considered 
, successful if he or.she can'engage in all the, needed financial transacjtions over a four^ 
to six month period and emerge with a balanced budget The players compete for f 
jobs, credit and housing. Each must obtain housing, get a job, prepared monthly 
budget and keep accurate financial records. The business people plan both the 
physical and financial structures, of their firms. Studerits may choose to start any 
business, and success will be influenced by such things as location, demand for the 

* product ' or service and the use of sound business practices. Businesses buy real 

• estate, use bank services and provide jobs. The banks offer credit and keep all bank 
accounts, and the student bankers must be afrle to compute interest, negotiate 
loans, handle checks and keepaccurate accounts. The realtors devefop land and sell 
homes. land v offices, stores and factories. The "concerned citizens" develop a city 
government "and hWp 4o plan land use.- They also analyze^and suggest solutions .to ^ 

» urban problems fac<NUayJ ne community* o 

In addition to the game activities there are^readings, discussions, worksheets, 
films, filmstnps, transparencies, maps, guest speakers am! the JikeT Supplementary 
% activities can be included as needed. After most activities there is a discussion of 
what happened-, so" that students can compare/strategies ajid analyze or^explain 



outcome's. Students who had difficulty^ will study the wojfck of those, who 
successfully completed similar tasks. Continuous debriefing allows the pupils' to 
' reflect upon the relationships irf the game, and to relate the ga^ie to supplementary 
materials and activities. Areas of interest are^explored while student motratbn is.at 
its highest New elements, sucjvf«as a welfare system or a„stock marked, may" be 
incorporated into the game as it progresses*]™! this will usually require additional 
time. 

Final De&ffefipg > * - — * 

During the final debriefing all elements of the game are brought into focus. 
Thrc begins by having the students bring tlieir^accounts -up to date, pay all 
outstanding bills, assemble all Contracts, and gither up all other rdevarit 
documents. The community interaction models may be reviewed also. Thus S&^U 
in the debriefing process asks the question: "What happened to-you?" The teacher 
asks questions of the following type- <. 

•* Was it best to buy^r rent a house? -^J 

• How did your personal desires affeotnhe role you flhyed? ' " 
'■ • How did you get your job 7 - : ° •« . 

• What happened to people who could not find a job? , 

^ 6 • Did financial security depend upon your/role or upon your strategies in 
*>« working and budgeting? • ^ 
*» " ' j <f * J * 

f Step2 addresses the question. "What$re thc^>rinciples .that made tilings happen?", 
Step 1 dealt with fairly concrete data, but Sjep 2 involves gause afld effect relation- 
ships, and an understanding of interactions,- 'Sample questiOps,are~a$ follows. ' 

• What effects do player dectfipns'in one sector have on other members -of the 
community? 4 " , 

• Why ar&^ome community members more powerful than others in exerting 
influence over community developments? " ~* - 

• How mucffcontrol does the individual have over hispjr^eF economic life)? y 

• Why were'fome students trapped by circumstances" into uYip1easant*'jtf£ ' 
situation's? Could they have escaped? 'How? M ** . 

Step 3 poses the question "How doe^he game compare with real life?" Questions 
^like the following call for knowledge offacts and for analysis of situations . * 

• Did the players and institutions Teact 4mc^bperate likejheir counterparts^ 4 
reaUife* v > #* \. 

• What aspect of tfie simulated community seemed untrue to life? ^ 

• Would people in real life To How ti^e, sam* strategies and make the same 
decisions you mads? ■ * ■ 

• How do the elects of poor decisions made in the game comrjare^with the a 
effects people in real life would experience?' , 

• What rpal-life elements were feft out of the game? J x * ~ ' 

• What would yriu change to make the game more realistic? - 

• How did you feel when you could not get a job or a loan 0 " How do you think . 
people in real life feel? „ , 

• WHaNevenfs made^youjrtistrated or "angry with other players? How would 
^simitar evehts'affect people in real life? . N " " ? 
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Evafuation 1 - T 

' 4 feedback on the effectiveness of the Community Simulation Game was 
obtained fidm written tests, diss discussions, a written questionnaire and person^ 
observation v Personal observation indic.afed that most students enjoyed handling 
checks obtainin»4iousina and securing credits Less enjoyable were the tasks of 
appivino for jobs, \eing m temped and maintaining budgets Yet, the students . 
perceived all the xAs ageing n*tessar> tcuheir functioning in the community, 
and they responded favorablv , toward all interactions reterre<£ to on the 
questionnaire Student interest and involvement in -performing interaction tasks 
te?an to fade, however. durin* the fouatf- month of the' game During* 1 the 
debnefine session, the pupils compared .their declining injer^f to that of their 
parents who had established certain patterns in Handling the* financesand thus Tell 
into "the same old/ut." - * „ - 

^'iCortgame actmties were- moderately successful. Background information on . 
bank services and procedures was well recetWd by students who were assuming* 
banking roles, but was of less interest to the others. Jhe least successful activities 
were those 1 ' dealing tffth city government. probably Jbecause the pupils had already 
studied political science and considered "the no'ngame material redundarW. and 
because the materials were dull and poorlv written. • / , 

T{\e area'of greatest success was theflexible structure of the^ame that^llowed 
the development^ of additional economic institutions. A$ student interest grew in 
various-areas, the^ident was encouraged to. pursue that interest Th Vs. during the 
game a stock market .was established, two new spa per^, were formed, and several 
credit agencies .appeared. Flexibility was also evidenced by the interdisciplinary 
expansion that occurred. For example, industrial arts teachers became involved p 
the drawing of blueprints for homes and businelses^English classes participated in 
helping "to publish .the newspapers, devskfp aaverttsmg campaigns, and^xdWIne 
urhan lifestvles .through contemporary literature in science crasses there were 
experiments' testing water quality, soil types and ffidust'rial pollution Math teacMrs 
allowed students to run computer programs^ interest rate*tobles and construction 

costs. • ' 

A major weakness of the game is the lack of an adequate evaluation tpol 
Formal tests show the game io be as effective as the more conventional approaches 
in teaching economic concepts. The aame is a better device, for teaching a wider 
range of personal economic skills. Yet. there is a need for a better instrument to 
•measure the degree to which the Community Simulation ^ame 1 teaches under- 
standing of process, increases student motivation, and develops* attitudes relating to 
personal economic efficacy. ' 

Outside observers have heen favorably impressed Jby the game. A writer for a 
■ local newspaper devoted two columns to a description of the project (North 
J Hennepin Post, June 19. 1975). and the Executive Director of the Minnesota State 
Council on Economic Education concluded that "any experienced 'teacher can 
manage the entire* simulation without having extensive prior training" (Letter to 
the Joint Council on Ecoftomic ' Education from Dr .William Becker. June 30. 
1975.) When an overyiew of the umfwas presented at a conference of social studies 
teachers the response' was overwhelmingly positive Finally, the simulation will 
become part of Hosterraan Junior High School's Career Education Program next 
+ vear. » * 



Occupational Career Economics' 



Edward W, Demmer • / 

' i' 

McLoughJm Junor H*$n Scroo;. Bedford. Or^on 

. Introduction / f 

The course' "Occupational Career Economics" is desiened to develop an 
understandings; economic concepts on the par, of lunidr" hjsh school -apils' 
Betore creating this course I attempted to introduce students to such tones as 
production consumption. supph . .demand and competition in an Occupational 
Career bxplorauon class, but \^as not satisfied with the results For the 1974-" 
school year. then. m\ goal « as to stnictusa a course that would brms about studen't 
understanding through involvement. Economics has traditional been a hah school 
suoject m our dbtri* and has been ataost nonexistant at the junior hidi schoo! 
level Yet economics ^probablr the most widely discussed and debated subject 
today, and everyone is involved in economic dectston-makine 

The target' ^puhtiontinclu(kd seventh and eighth "eraefcrs and no'neraded 
classes" -Many ethnic and soptoecoifemic groups are represented m the school We 
have a nine-week electtve system^herein students ma% elect certain subjects in 
addition, to meeting specific course requirements. "Occupational Career Eco. 
nom.es was to be * nine-week elective course in basic economics" and a follow-up 
to the Occupational Carfer Exploration class. Two classes were formed for the 
^oTaTof" 98 P * ri0d " WO f ° r tHe M3rCh 3 lJu H^4 Period, for a pupil 

. Feeling that a traditionally taught course (with activities limited to the use of a 
text and workbook, viewing films. ? nd holding class discussions) would have hide/ 
^-sarcess. 1 planned to-develop an ongoing simulation based upon the corporate form 
of^usiness firm. It was hoped that students would thus learn to make better 
economic decisions as producers and consumers. These decisions should be made 
after appropriate 'data ^ave been collected and analyzed throuah the use of sound 
economic principles SJy plan was submitted to the Oreaon Teacher Incentive " 
Program. and 1 was awarded with S479 to purchase matenaband equipment. 

Instructional Activities > * 

First, 1 shall briefly outline the activities for each o£ the nine 1 weeks, then ave 
further details on the major instructional strateaes 

- ' J 

First, Week- The pupils were given pretests. which,fpsefer to call Performance ■ 
Indicators. Performany Indicator 1.2 is deigned to measure understanding of ; 
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* 25 basK e<.onomh.s,<erms. su^h 4* capital, demand, diminishing returns and 

4 profit Periormanc* Indicator 2 f measures know ledge and understanding of 
iuch concepts as the market s\stem. supplv 3nd demand, price determination, 
w£2es ^d-'produviiMt> Botn ^ere used as pretests, (Further discussion of the 
teas will toiW » \>e then *e3d Tlte'AJ.eniures <>f Prvvem Dmero\C hioego ^ 
Fo^et:. I97imo ser an introduction to basic economic terms. and concepts. »• 
and V.e^ed the Ti>- Wrs. Arjr^ s ficjc* <D?sne... <9"2i Shich provides 2 
ce*»eV event And review >• :** *>e : on certs v 

• S«rC'"?u' fcrtM. 0^ sur**: ^vas :re oe\e!oprfen«. I s i n e Ameruan economic 
system The ?,o."t.'"Hcs tier.**!* (New ^ r< Amsco Scfcool 
Publications, i^-t wa>* used 22m ar jnce:s:anding of free enterprise. 

. c^onDemion and -he profit motive 

77»/«ybe^ Firs: there was 3 bnef o\ervew 01 « the major economic 
svstems-capitahsrr. socialism and communism' Then some aspects or the 
- ^ • American econotm were studied in create; denth ihrough use bf parts of the 
Hieh School G^o£rarr.\ Project The facto r> of production Uand. labor. cap^ai) 
were stressed, alon^wufc the profit mon\e. Then, in preparation ^or the 

* simulation, the classes were introduced to' forms of busmess^ organization ^ 
(proprietorship, partnership and corr^ratiOniandU^corporate finance 

• - Fourth Weet The simulator* called "The 1 Mac Corporation" was introduced 
" d'unna the fourth week Tne students received a packet of matenai aboui^his 
h\pbthetfcal firm tto De aesenbed later) 3nd were asked, to set up the 
administration 3nd tJ hire employees WithNntte of no direction* from the. 
teacher. the\ had to develop salary schedules , 

Fijm .New the*students had to determine the direction the corporation 

would take, using daia supplied b> 'the teacher Tfce> were provided ; with 
, figures on monthiv sales and costs. 3nd the\ had to find a wa\ of reducing 
' cits while increasing saJes, The ngu res are used to make graphs, and thfese are 
analwed b\ the members of the Board of Directors Conflicts- arise, and these 

H-must be anahzed and resolved. • . 

*' " • ' % ■ 

Sixth Keek \ck aware that they need more information an<3 greater. insight 
to be apl£ to make logical' decisions, the students are read\ to have a series o! 
( • * lessons' on the principles of demand and supph. productivity, wages in a 

" \ i ma/ke.t econorm anq profits Filmstnps^id worksheets are used, and each 

* * lesson is related" to The "Mac Corporation/ • * 

'* . Seventh Week The Board of .Directors is'gi>en the task oi cutting annual 

1 expenses b\ $~G0JX)0 and of preparing a paper explaining and justifying their 

decisions. The " Pa \ roll Department" must prepare che^ks-an,^ determine the f > 
" firm "s cash oalance The ^Marketing and Research Department'^ studies the role 
of -the consumer and works out a sales program The '-Production and 
Purchasms Department" draws up plans to make' the plant more productive 
- * ' ana efficient! A Board meeting is.held to,prepare a polu\ statement x based # 
upx^n t]ie outcomes of the departmemaf actions \ ^ 

tighth Week Tlie« students are introduced .io*the \mencan labor movement, 
'first b\ Mewing the film Tne Inheritance (ContemporaK Rims. 1<?65) Tliey 
ieanf about labor in American historv and afiout labor \ pl^ee in jhe economy 
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ot toda> Several assignments are given whicr> include labor history,' collective 
bargaining, wages, productivity and related topics. The Board of Directors is 
then informed that the plant's .engineers are voting k> affiliate with amnion. 
- r Labor leaders are appointed, and negotiations with management begin* * 

Smth U'eet The collective bargaining session mav culmmate with the writing 
of -a union-management contract, and this brings the simulation K> a close The 
class,nov\ reviews the work of the course, sees Mrs Peabvdy s Beach again, dis- 
cusses'their expenehces in the "Mav Corporation" simulation, and has a final 
evaluation session 

Vw that -an overview of the rupe-week course has been presented, let us discuss 
m greater detail' some of the components of the project. 

„ The simulation was outlined above, but additional dau mieht be of interest to 
those who wish to replicate u Several documents and rbrms were prepared for use 
with this acavm The students received an historical overview of the 'corporation, 
explaining, how h had been founded, how it developed from a, oroprsetorship 1o a 
partnership and then jo .a .corpora: ion. and how- it expanded * .Another paper gave 
details on the firm's present status" a description of its products (candies *and 
loodsl. current assets, number of employees, major shareholders and gnancial 
positityi Oiher rmmeographed materials included a "Report t,o Shareholders." a" 
diagram of the corporate structure, job descriptions for executives, responsibilities 
ot various ^departments, an' itemization of labor costs, forms for recording 
administrative and othir costs, a weekh financial position report, an asenda for a 
Board meetmg..»sales data, stock Certificates. and,the,union contract 

The -documents were designed to gjve>a simple, but realistic- picture- of a 
corporation The financial statement included such sterns ^cash, leceivabfes. value 
of inventories, investments, propertv . plant, equipment, notes payable, deferred 
income taxes, long-term debt, and shareholders' euuity. Data .on labor costs 
mcIu<fcd,nQt onl> the wage rates but social securm 'taxes, state unemployment 
taxes, retirement isind. paid holiday and vaca**>ns. and health and welfare 'pfcns. 
The form for recording major purchases listed nearh 50 materials needed to 
produce the candj and food items: with spaces' for their unit pnee^nd percentage 
changes over time It also accounted for office lurmturt.. equipment and suppJieV 
energy costs (broken dovvn b> tvpe). tools, advertising (broken down g> media)- 
marketing costs, and oth&p The, monthly sales analvsis form provided monthly 
sales data on each item produced. Since conflicts ar^e from time to time, a 
Conflict Analysis'" ton* Was prepared. Tins called for' an identification of the 
problem, the listing of possible choices or alternatives, an explanation of the pros 
.and cons of each choice, (and an account of the final decision. Some of the 
assignments and test items were directly rejated to the simulation. For example, an 
assignment itot preceded the collective bargaining session required students to 
define such terms as strike, injunction, lockolir and slowdown. It also provided * 
}hem with ao understanding of arbitration, mediation, collective bargaining 
procedures and the" like. - ' , • , ' " ' 



•Documents, tests. ^rn^TcTOf srtidcnt work and other illustrate materials arc appended to 
fhc original report, u^ich can be obtained Jrorn the Vernon R Aldcn library. Ohio tnrversitv, 
'Afchens, Ohio * . , * J ' 
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, It should be noted that a rigid Schedule may not be possible with a simulation 
of this type. Originally . only two daysAad been set aside for designating wages, but 
so many conflicts and problems arose over tins issue that one class spent an entire 
week discussing wases. arid disagreements over wages surfaced almost daily 
thereafter. Hie collective bargaining session became serious business, with* pupils t 
experiencing the same ' frustrations* felt b> their elders in the real-life union-' 

"management conflict situation When the Board of -Directors in one class laid off 
seven students: it became necessary to institute a system of unemployment 
compensation The redcher must^ be prepared to cope with unexpected events of 
:!»tS nature. * . 



Course Outcomes— Evaluation ^ 

Several methods were used to determine the extent to which the goals were 
achieved, ranging from formal'written tests to analyses of videotapes of class 
sessions. A "Course Evaluation Guide** was prepared, with the goals listed in the 
Iefthand wol^mn, the performance indicators related to each goaj in the center, and 
the .criterion* lev els in the nahthand colunih. F^r example, the first &al was that * 
students would develop a. basic economics vocabulary. (Goal 1.0.) Two perfor" 
mancemdicators ware listed for this goaUl.l involved the videotaping of three 
sessfons. the project director iater couhtmg the number of economic terms used per 
session. 1.2^ as a vocabulary test in wruten form, conjUjining 25 economic terms. 
"The cntenon hfvel for LI was that at least 20 different terms be used#for 1:2 tlftt 
students define at J^ast "0 percent of the tcims correctly . This goal was achte*»ed, % 
for the 'analy'as of the videotapes showed that an average of 35*ecoriomic terms 
w^re used dunng the sessions (and neve; few^r than 28), and that they weje. used 
properly . while the written test revealed that students correctly defined 82 percent 
ofthe terms (as compared with only 20 percerit'on the pretest)*' 

Performance Indicator 2.1 was a written test on seven basic principles. Under 
theheading "Market System/' for example, there was a list of six statements* and. 
the students were to check those which describe the markei system. Ih this case, 
the pupil would be expeued to check "The dollar vote tells the producer ^hat to 
produce.** He or she would not be expected to^ check "The government decides who 
can -buy wha ( t.** The cntenon level called for correct responses for five of the seven 
principles. This was surpassed, for students gave cori$ct responses \njb6 percent of 
the cases as compared with only I ".9 percent on the pretest- AH students went 
beyond the stated cntenon level. . ^ 

\ Performance Indicator 3.1 took the lorm of a written test of ten .economic 
problems that evolved from the sirnulauon activity Four alternatives were listed 
under each of the ten problems, and the student was^sked to select the best choice, 
"initially, the teacher's judgment was to prevail in determining the "correct*," 
response, and students were eApeoted to 'sob e "0 percent of the problems* as the 
teacher^ would have done so. Dunng.'a review of this exercise. however, it became 
apparent that the "correctness/" v*f sev&al of the alternatives depended upon y onels_ 
values. Thus, although the students* met the n 0 percent correct level that 'I harf m 
established. I had.to agree that there were no "right" or "wrong'.' answers in some 
cases. Problem 4 will serve to illustrate this 



•Problem 4. Reduvtion-of administrative wages by the Board ot Directors4o 
4* save money for the company. , 



The Board should have reduced all wages evenly on a 

' * • / percentage basis. * * • , 

LS. Board members shoulcl have taken the. biggest cut since 

they made more. ' ^ 
r The Board -should have reduced all workers below«the ram? 

of directors only. 
_ — The Board should have reduced the. number of workers in 

the unions within the plantain order to save administrative 

wages. 

The first alterftmve had been m> choice, but cogent arguments could be made for 
the second as weir In any event, this unexpected development shows that pupils 
were thinking 'independently and were attempting to clarify the values which 

^underlie policy decisions. , 

Performance lridicater 3.2 gave the students a consumer good and'asked them 

. to list various cost item^hafwould affect the consumer price. They were expected 
to list at least teii/^ueh as raw materials, capital, research and development, 
transponatior^Ja^or, and the middleman's expenses. The success* rate was nearly 90 
percetit onjUrfstest. 

hy -Performance •InSfcator 3.3 the students were given two goods ayd the 
various inputs (such as labor, raw material, transportation) needed, introducing, 
them ,an<f delivering trJem to the consumer. They were asked to indicate the' 
percentage of total cost> accounted for by each irfput. This proved to be too 
difficult for studenis at this level, however, probat>l\ because they, were unable-to 
convert costs to percentages. ' ' 

Some * general observations emanated from a discussion with the principal. 
Ainong these are thatthe course could have prowded a more '*in-deptrT experience 
if i\ had been limited to eighth graders, that the wide range in reading levels (from 
3 5 to 12+) necessitated a £watered-down" approach: that the "Mac Corporation 4 * 
did bring about a better understanding of the role of the corporation in our 
economy, that the classes did learn a new vocabulary, and that„ the competitive 
spirit tha-f developed servdd as a positive inducement to learn. 

Students gave the ^course ^high rating. The vast majority stated that tij^ 
learned a great deal,;enjoyed the projecUand 'thought it should be continued. (Tins 
was in response to a formal, evaluation questionnaire.) .Although there ; are some 
"bugs" that must be worked o\A anci some rrfodific&ions that must be made, I feel 
that the course w^s reasonably successful. There is ample evidence that .the pupils * 
did, learn some economic concepts, and 1 am convinced that their Jchowledge and 
understanding wiH grow as they become more involved as participants in our 
economic system both as producers and as well-informed consumers. As' for me, I 
got more personal satisfaction out of teaching these' economics classes than I have 
obtained from other courses in recent*ye|/s. y 
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introduction * 

>- ^ 

"The Fad Factory" project was developed Tor a special education class of 
eflucable mentally retarded students at the junior high school level. The school is in 
a small raral community, but the students have ditfrse backgrounds. The project * 
was designed to introduce the students to basic economic concepts pertaining to 
'the world of work and the management of finances,. Generally, .special education 
pupils have difficulty relating to the abstract 'concepts included in traditional 
economics courses. The intent, therefore, was, to use an approach that would allow 
the students t5 ^experience'* various economic concepts in v an intwesting e 'and 
personally meaningful way.„ It was felt that a business approach, combining 
manufacturing and sales opera^ons, woul4 clarify concepts relating to production 
and marketing. Some of the goajs were^as follows: , , . 

• To help students, to understand' concepts invoking production, distribution, 
exchange"! economic incentive.s^and consumption.'' ' °" - .* 

• To provide .practical experience in such business practices as record-keeping, 

• handling % orders, using office machinery, and explaining products* to^ 

J customers,.' ^ . *- • * 

^ • To enhance 4 Student» ability to apply reading and mathematics skills to 
. realistic ever/day situations. \ - / 

. • To help students to function .more .effectively as economically literate^ 
citizens in their personal lives. , ' 

• To encourage .economic reasoning a$ a basis for decisioo-malcing. 

Vhe Project ^ % • . • 

After considering time and £pace .limitations, 1 chose to have the pupils produce 
goods made from polyester resiri. Ash-trays, paper weights, napkin holders, hot-dish * 
trivets and pictures were selectee! because. .these items would be marketable in our 
schtfoL October and. November of 1974 were used primarily to train students,to* 
produce the items, write receipts, make change. and the like. Orientation to business 
organization was also stressed, and pupils became acquainted with variolfih^ob t ; 
responsibilities* We had practice, exercises to review skills in measurement^^ 
, mathematical calculation,, opejating adding machines, completing order blanks, 
handling' hazardous material, and dealing with customers. It was during this; 
introductory phase that I presented the cjass with problems of the type they migKt 
encounter latef, such ascustomers^hb were pot able to pay at the timcof ordering. 
Sample products were manufactured for display, ufid.advertising was started. 



For five school days before the Thanksgiving Vacation the Fad ^Factory was 
open 'for the receiving* of customer orders. A display of sample products 
accompanied J^y a price chart was available. Each ortler wa» written* up on a 
.separate bla^rff containing the customer's name, a specific description of th<pfem, 

* the quantity .being ordered, the date and the price. These orders, of courSe.'were 
used to 'determine the volume of output. Each order was passed to the adding 
machine operator, whtf would total the customer's purchases. The ordef % and the 
adding^ machine tape^then went to the cashier, who collected mone> from the 
■customer and made change. The bookkeeper would then write a receipt and record, 
the transaction. At the close of eash business day, the money was counted and 
balanced against total purchases. ^ ' ^ 

Production and distribution'occurred ddring a three-week period between the 
Thanksgiving and ChristmaSjJacations. About three and one-half hours each 
morning were used for this ifl^i "employee" would read some of the order forrrrs 
and decide what he or she would make oh that.day, and what materials were 
needed for^Wduction Each worker was also responsible for reexamining products 
he or she hajl rtlade on the previous day. This was part of oat "quality contEoP' 
process Only high-quality products would be sold, and the employee's would not be 1 
paid for items' that did not pass inspection. A "Wage Computation" form had been 
prepared for recording e*ach student's ^output and the wages earned. As each 
customer's order was completed, a note would be written telling him of her that the 
goods were ready to be picked u pi* * ' 

One of the first economic concepts that had to be learned was production cost, 

first, we. purchased pnly enowgrTravv ijiaterial to produce die sample items. 
Then, as income was earned by Xne sale of goods we*voyld decide how this revenue 
was to be allocated. Thus the students leartfisd that production costs include wages, 
raw materia! and equipment. LJnit costs were computed for each of the ten items, 
both, in the aggregate and fdr each of the factors of produdfon used. The pupils 
could see that the unit wagtf cdst for Item 6. for exampre^Jras more fhan double 
*Hat jor Item 2. I 

The concepY of consjimer demand was an jmportarit one, for it. was decided 
*from the start that we/rfould not produce goocjs and hope to sell them, tjtit that we 
would survey the n^rket and thus reduce some of the ysk. Prices were 'based upon 
the unit costs^l production for each item, with a modest -markup added. The* 
"strength of^onsumer demand had to be taken into account before deciding on the 
si^e of the rnajkup. Since Christmas was approaching, the students expected that 

• therejWuld be a healthy demand for their goods. They made^stimates of,the 
pdtentialLmarket for jeach item, and later compared actual with projected sales. 
Tabulations were ^ade jiaity in grder to keep production /airly close to actual 



demand. 
The pbste 



ising was jdone through^ posters and use of th$ school^ daily bulletin, 
s were designed to provide portinent information on the products, and* 
^ therefore jfhe students had to be knowledgeable about each item and its production 
cosjs^W of the Basic Business classes visited out factory *w Inch gave # the students 
^an opportunity to explain the^vay in which our firin oporated and to discuss the 
" business and economic concepts exemplified by it. 

Dajly chec^wer? made on the 'quantity of each item produced, and 
*re computed This 'provided valuable information in planning 
Art u re prfJrfnaitHf'changes! Inventories of raw,matefjaj were kept and were used in 
•j^uction^planning. Periodically, estimates /{ere made of the amount of /n'atenal 

: i_2£ ! : CL- 
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that would be needed for t(ie future b> nuiltipd>ing*tlie quantity needed fur each 
item by the expectedjlemand for'that-product. " 

Wages weje paid on a piece-\vorl^aWs to provide an incentive for'iricreased 
production of'high qualjty, and bec&ise'it was difficult to hieasure time actually 
j spent The piece-work ra v tes variect in accordance wit!) the difficulty of Rrodacing 
.each item, thus reflecting some real-life situations. Wages .were recorded on daily 
wage sheets an$l totalled and paid at the e^id of each week. The bookkeeper 
received a regular salary* . »■> 

Tne students^quickly learned tjiat all income is riot profit, for some. W the' 
revenues had to b* used to purchase materials. Currency was used thro ugh oi|t, so 
t that the students could better understand money and cash flovvs'.^The bookkeeper 
Jkept records of income and expenditures. <Thus, the pupils learned that profit is 
what remains after all production costs have been paid. \ ~r 

Evaluation ^ . J \ 

, Keeping in mind^he inteHectual capacities and potential of e£ch student. I. 
. decided that the abijity to communicate to, others the 44 what,V "how/* and % **wh>^l 
of project activities yfas the most feasible measure of learning. Ability to apply 
preyunrsly learned skills in reading and mathematics* t,o .the project would also, 
provide a^basis.i'pf evaluation. The amount of supervisory. assistance needed vvuuld. 
be an indication' of tbe extent to which students .were learning, to work, 
independently. * # i* ! 

^ An jrnportant outcome of tins project was the interest shown m fellow 
''employees," and tht* 'cooperative -splui- tha't evolved. The students often 
' voluntarily helped, each .other to solve individual production problems. Improved 
, jelatui^. with /r-egular "students was 4 also a surprising outcome. Often, regular 
/ ^sttide'nls hesitate to becoaie acquainted with the special education pupils or ffieir 
^ pr.agfam ; This project provided an opportunity for others to come to our classr6.ojn 
\'*„. afid "see vvliat special education is all about. Many comments were made to rue by 
< .cjistorriers about /opt teahzirig. that* my students possessed such skills as this prSje^t 
: feqiiire^V-- -* ; ' • " J 4 . 

^ Better communjfy relations >ilso developed as a result of the project.. We 
recmerdf gp.o,(J. newspaper jflMLef age, and 4he public Uius, became informed ab^ut 
/^speclat" edij^Ciqa. ' Gene$fjjf the public is nut aware of the purposes :and 
r^. .^ctJmplisjimeiits.of t lie ^peC failed u ca t ldn p^agr am. . ^ 

oc&sion^i vf? s i#vjted«tti preset \he Fad Factory projecMo gro.ups of 
^.pra{ess)oj!UiI e.^ucaVors*. One was a) the spring meeting oMie Alpha Del.la chaste/ of 
"t)elja £i Epsflorx, a naliunaklionq^ society in business educatiom.TJte qtlier\\yksat a 
,. June, workshop *Sf"CQns)ipiet and economic education, spon.stfred by?, the Kansas 
, \ m *S" State pepattmertf .of. .Education in x^operatipn with Emporia Kansas State College. 
/.* 1 ? * J v Spjrn^o/ahe most interesting comments on the project were made by the Basic 
v „. .^Bun^s'shl^ents who hard visaed out factory . A sample of th esV follows.-. 

... '* 'The # ,\^jctffey are learning "by working ls^.great. They. are making monejy and 

S"\ vj^V.sa'fisTy people's, w&riis . . .'?\ /. 

»^^Xhe / , Jfa.ctory is 'a'^bod 'idea to help your students to learii about today's 
< business'*' * : - y'l ' " • ; ' ^ 

.. ■:*•*'"* **! think you.alt Jiave. ajjoo&'thing going. Jiang in there. " / 
V i...v3t*fs ,a. njCc ? TittJe : oTgail[zatiorrf I think they know what tlfey ate doing. . . .This 

£ J^C"r^"' ^MOknWprftjexTyot/f.ilass has.started is really supe/# u . 



* • ; ^ 



finally, the responses of my studerj^s^and of the public to this project helped 
( to make all the work worthwhile. The outcome helped me to realize the .value of 
such an undertaking and increased' rnv Own willingness to continue to improve my 
.own instruction. 1 *• - \ — 
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Good Ideas iff Brief : Junior High School Level - » 

^— — ■ . * ; 

PATR1CTA A. SMITH of ; the Edison Freshman School in Midland, Texas; 
incorporates economics into her ninth-grade American History course. One of«the 
ways in which she makes history releyarit to today's student is to show the link 
between theM930*s and the 1970's in a study of life styles. 'Life styles are affected 
by mcprne, culture, value s> stems and career choices, so all of "these elements were 
included in the project. "Time capsules" in the, form of hotjo sacks were developed 
to show what life was like in the 1930*s. The students interviewed relatives to learn 
about their life styles during the Great Depression, In addition to gathering facts on 
such things as how* they earned a # living, what they ate, what they did for 
entertainment, etc., the interviews "elicited the full range of human emotions" and 
sho.wed how the Depression's effeUs^|aried among different income groups. The 
economic ^onCep^ related to this activjty were scarcity, opportunity cost and 
income distribution. The students participated in-sociodramas .to depijf the life 
styles of farmers, merchants", doctors, laborers, housewives and .others. For an 
exercisejn value clarification, the youngsters were asked to state which occupa- 
tional group thfy would rather belong to (and wjjyland this.served to show them 
that their present values affected their choices. Booklets were made to illustrate 1 the 
similarities and differences between the two tim& perjods, and there^ were 
"brainstorming" sessions orvsuch questions as the following: . # 

* • * $ 

* • What does work mean to you? 

What does it mean to be successful? 
• How doyou feel about pepple who are unemployed? 
. • " ... 

4 



. • How Can a job change you? 



FRANK R. IACO£IO of the George /. West Middle School in Providence, 
Rhode Island, used a real Si 00 bill to teach his eighth graders some basic concepts 
* * about rporiey, banking ancf the economy » * / 

The presentation of a Si 00 bill has a uniqueness that compels attention. From 
**% this starting point, Mr. lacono maintained student interest through a series of steps,; 
/ or enactments, tljat saw the b\ll being passed from hand to hand as part of 
gj-'^nated mctfey transactions, exploratory*" questions formed a vital part of this 
gJ^J^uction too.' ' * J 



Aftej the bill's initial displa^ and proof op/ts authenticity^ was established /tt. 
Iacono proceeded with his leading question about tlie wisdom of keeping money 
hidden .at home. The class ultimately responded that it would be better to invest 
the money, but without foreknowledge as to the consequences of investing. A 
student was then selected to be. tlie "bank ( officeF" who would accept the S100 
deposit andjssue a facsimile passbook. Mr. Iacono then asked. "Now what" is the 
bank going to do with the S10CT" After some discussion, the liass learned that the 
bank would'lend it or invest it. Another student was chosen to play the role of 
someone wanting to borrow money, and who must undergo a credit investigation 
and sign a promissory note to get the funds. At this point the class learned about 
interest and why it is charged and how it becomes a source of income to bank 
depositors. A third student then became a merchant selling a product to the 
borrower, while others served as tlie merchant's employees, suppliers, and so on. 
Eventually it became -evident that^there woulcTbe a multiplier effect as the same 
'oney changed hands severaMimes, and that it had helped to increase production 
and raise the ^nation's ^eal income and level of living. Challenging questions were 
raised to show the class what might happen if themaney were withdrawn^from the 
ecoriom> instead of being invested, and how.this would relate to the business cycle. 1 



BARBARA fc. BOYD, of the John C Myers. School m Broadway, Virginia, 
includes economics in her eighth-grade civics course. Fincting that students tended 
to view business as "the scapegoat for all the ills of Anjerican society," Mrs. Boyd 
has tried to help the pupils to [become more^bjective, aftd to employ economic 
analysis rather than prejudice arid pure emotion when examining such issues as 
inflation, pollution andtheenergv crisis. Conducting community^urveys, analyzing* 
newspaper editorials, and helping to develop a simulation game were some of tfife 
many activities^ The game,, entitled "Borrowers and 'Lenders Be," involved 
simulations of a telephone company, an electric company, a large private firm, a 
school system, a government agency and five small businesses. Each of these had 
been sfudied in advance, through field trips, guest speakers from their real-life 
counterparts in the community, and printed material. As the'game was set up, the 
/total need for fu/ds e^cee^ied the' amount of rrioney available from banking 
institutions and individuals. TJius, the demand for funds exceeded the supply, and 
the various institutions founa, themselves competing for money. Each potential 
^ borrower would then ha*ve to prepare convincing economic arguments to support its 
^ request for, loans. The pupils prepared booklets o*r brochures on their firms or 
'institutions, based upon, data obtained from their real-life counterparts. The 
lenders, meanwhile, had to. be prepared to ask hard questions in order to decide 
who should get their scarce funds. .The student? not only found tlwf'exciting, but 
thev learned a great deal about the problems of raising capital, titerest rates and 
wpt affects them, and how the capital markets function. ' . 

* STEVEN DWORETZKY of Tetard Junior High SchoSl, 'Bronx, Nf». York, has 
developed a program in consumer educatioii for ninth graders. The Consumer 
Education Program is an interdisciplinary program coordinating the subject areas of 
mathematics, English, social studies and industrial arts. One of its focal points 1 is the* 
construction of scale models by small group's of ^students. As the construction 
^ nr ocess passes' through all of its $tages,(planning through completion), the students } 



complete uhits of study in math such as measurement, scale drawing; banking, 
budgetings taxes, Sales— slips, percentages, and consumej^problem^ and their 
resolution. In English, the ability to. communicate^ orally and in writing is 
emphasised. Articles concerning consumerism are written and a class paper can be 
produced, complete with advertising, and printed in the printing shop of the school 
(graphic arts Ttass). Social studies classes focus on the role of governn^ent in 
preventing and prosecuting consumer fraud, and the role uf the individual citizen in '* 
improving his or her life and the well-being of the community . As the students pass . 
through each stage in their project, thev meet aVid deal with the actual problems 
they will tyce when the> leave school (including the computation of Sales ta* on 
anything the> buy, whether from then shop teachers or local'merchants). 

A second focal point of the Consumer Education Program was a series of 
lectures delivered by members uf the community These-volunteers were owners 
and operators -of supermarkets and department stores in the neighborhood who 
came to our school to .enlighten the students as to the workings of a major business, 
concern. » * - . 

The thirtTand perhaps most salient feature of the program was the setting up of 
a student-operated "Consumer Information Center." New York State Attorney 
General Louis Lefkowitz was present at the dedication ceremony of the Center. 
The students provided practical information for consumers and actually processed 
cdh siime r complaints. A/ter only 'three months iji "operation, the, Center had 
resolved complaints- involving over S3300, and b> the end of the school year over. 
SI 1,000 worth of mone> and merchandise had been returned to consumers as a 1 
result of their efforts ^ ne/tecf reporter from a major TV network visited the school ' 
and tape d an interview with the students In learning about oonsurrrer law, the clas> 
' f had th^lielpVof the Attorney General's office and of a third-year law student.* 
Specifically, the Center provided counselling on consumer fraud, channeled 
inquiries to appropriate agencies, distributed pamphlets un consurtier law, helped,-" 
people to fill out complaint forms and forwarded them to the Bureau of Consumer 
Frauds for processing," acted as an intermediary betvCeen consumers and local stores 
in regard to complaints, and gave intonation on sources of help in case of medical 
or other emergencies. Its work is best summarized' by Attorney General Lefkowitz 
who said "The outstanding results obtained by thpSC students ... is ample proof of 
the dedication and community concern of today's youth when confronted by a 
worthwhile challenge/' v I 

* ELIZABETH FERGUSON, CAROLYNNE VOURN4ZOS and ALICE M.* 
YORK of Portsmouth High School, Portsmouth, Ohio, combined English and 
economics in their ninth-grade remedial reading classes. Lessons on vocabulary and 
grammar were related to the chapters of the book" Life on Paradise Island by W.H. . 
Wilson and Roman Warmke (Glenview, III . S,cott, Foresman and Company, 1970). 
They also prepared a workbook which, included activities for vocabulary xleyelop- 
ment, such as crossword puz/Jes and anagrams. A simulation called "Ecpnograms" 
was developed. The students learned about recession, inflation, deflation, taxes and 
other economic issues, facts, concepts and problems. _ 
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Sports and the American Economy 

A Nongraded Mmicourse.for High School Students 
v 



David Norflus ✓ 

f John^ewey hfigh School, Brooklyn, New York ' 

tTttfbduction * £ • > • I \ 

j ' \ + \ 

Programming is somewhat unique at John Dewey High . School in that the 

sch ool year is divided into five cycle's; each of which .'has i duration of approx- 
imately seven weeks. Classes are hetefogeneously groupefl and nongraded, and meet 
four tfmes per week, two of the class' meetings being scheduled for one hour and 
the other two meetings having'a,duration of 40 minutes. * 
« _ i4 Spbrts and the American EcoYiorry" had been prepared^urirj^ the summer . 

- -and was subsequently offered during Cycles f 1 1 and IV. Approximately 300 
student* signed , up for the;cou\se during Cycle 111 but, because of logistical 
constraints, only four classes of 35 students each were scheduled. The overflow was' 1 
absorbed in the "Sociology of Sports" course which was developed as an off-shoot 
of the economics of sports program. Most olfthe students who selected the course 
during Cy»cle III were boys (75 percent) and had an interest in athletics. Students 
were equally divided among grades. 10, 11 and 12. Inclu'dedifl the course were a _ 
number of students representing minority groups who were' particularly interested 
in sports both participants and spectators. Otherwise, the four' classes were, 
typical "cTthe student body at John Dewey. t ^ * 

During Cycle IV, two cooperative education classes were scheduled* in the ♦ 
^Sports and the American-Economy" course.. At John* Dewey, cooperative students 
attend school one week and work on salariedi jobs^the next. IJnlike students Wtm / 
elected the course during Cycle Ift^rflalt^itf tlte students in the cooperative"^ 
program were placed in the eco#flTOA^of sport^pfogram. Most* of' them were not \ 

' interested in spons. A fair4y hvgejnun^tyqj the students aligned to [the course J" 
during tins cycle had a previews hiltory of poor class attendance and dtdLrto^haye a J 
parjicular interesVin athletics/ * <J* " ' 4P • \ % * J 1 ; J*\ : ' ;: '\ 

After teaching economrcs fir fciany years, we had conclud/d that many . 
students were disinterested afk^ored, and could not relate the gontetk Inateri^^ 
ami— methodology JraditioliaHy taught, in 'economics courses ;to *%a\Mr5B^| , 

^.situations. In the^onomid^o/ sports course w ejrje d to make, e^dnjgm'ic^c^me ^ 

: ■ ' - -8 Ik ^ -f ; <?- : -^-^ 
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alive and realistic to our'siudents. We Aid not water down the economics c^u.rse but 
rather attempted to teach economics through sppfts.We regarded sports not as an 
end in itself, but V^atal^st useful in teaching economics.,.^ wa,s seen as a means to 
an end the teaching of economic priftciples, laws, concsr^ts and understandings. 

Courses in microeconomics need , not be confined to spoits. ftlanyj other 
possibilities exist. including the arts, war and education, to'S^ie a few. Topics 
included in the sports program, such as inflation, distribution of incoine^nd the 
marketplace^, can be applied to each of these. We strongly believe that what have 
attempted in sports can be duplicated in other aspects of American life and, thus, 
can 6e exploited to make economics come alive to students. B> bringing reauty'and 
relevance to the subject of economics, we feel that we.have been able to solve the 
problem of inadequate interest and motivation. Students learn to apply economic 

" anal} sis*quest ions about why prices^ increase, wliy jobs are difficult to obtain^why 
shortages exist and, the like: Students, most irnportantlysAecome aware that the 
economics of sports has carry-over value* to everyday liv(ng.* j 

Because of the relatively 'new and unique characteristic^ of "Sports and tire 
American Economy," ^ve contacted and conferred with college econpmies 
instructors, as weir as coaches, athletic directors and teachers at the secondary level 

.to gain additional input to the program. Team planning proved tolJe an important 
aspect of the course, as did student participation and administrative assistance. A 
problem relating to cuurse development was that of obtaining teaching~materials. 
Eventually, we culled much of our resource material from newspapers and 
m£ga*zines. We also called -upon .community resources, including ,a ne^spjflfc 
representative, who discussed with students the njgflv areas within a ne#spljfl| 
wjuch may contain relevant articles". x % 

As fhe course was presented, students were <*W^> analyse issues in spurts, and 
they developed the ability to relate these issues to general areas in society,. The issue 
of monopolistic practices <n professional sports has its counterpart^ in~gau£ial 
business, the question uf a professional team leaving a particular city is quite similar 
to a large enterprise leaving New York, attracting a new professional team is almosj 
identical to a city's ajtempt t'ojtrract a new business. 9 

Course of Study f ^ 

This course is a pioneer effort in* the, Caching of ccpiwmics around a sports 
theme for high school students Its aim is to take a jmcroeconomic look at an 
important segment of the U.S. economy in order to provide young people wMioyii'ave 
expressed an interest in athletics with an in-depth analysis of sports as^n through 
the eyes of the economist. g • 

The aims of the course are stated through a series of questions which topically 
outline the course content Each question includes objectives, suggested activities 
and assignments. The* 28 questions listed were broken down as follows, the first, 
introductory, questi<$ was, "Is the American sporfs industry a.go.od reflec-tion of 
our market economy 0 '* To answer this question, students learn abd\it price 
.determination as it relates to the various degtees t of competition found in the 
American economy. Selected readings, ranging from Adam Smith to Bernie Parnsh, 
were suggested. for students. |£g 

, TJie next four questions, Nos. 2 to 6. focused on the effects of -the piro.fi t 
motive^ in sport^i^pjatffotum of economic success of professional sports .franchise ^ 
^nnmic^^neeh (ration, and the role of governments a regulalor in»professional 



sports T6 deal .with these issues, students analyzed the profiL^miytive and how 
• attempts were m v ade in the American economy to maximize profits tluotlglTsifdi 
devices as'corporate concentration and exclusive* markets and franchises Ggpny 

;ment regulation, designed.to insure a competitive. normionopohstic econtfm> and* 

\,«s rote ; in professional athletics, became an obvious extension of the analysis of 
profit nia^jnuzatiofi Job security and the question of collective ba/gaimng in 
professional; sports were discussed in topical ^questions Nos. 7 to 11. The 
controversies over salane^for professional athletes were studied^n question No. 
12 Wage theory ami the concept of economic rent were key points mcli/Sed in the 
analysis of this question. Related, to salaries of athletes was question Nu. 13. which 
focused on w*age^dtscnniination as it relates to male^nd female athletes. * 

InflatioA. problems related to increasing costs of operation of professional' 
♦teams, ra\mg funds to* finance the U.S. Olympic Team, the economic aisis facing- 
high school athletics, andjhigh priorities assigned to athletics .were studied in 
questions Nos 14 to 18. rJje last question m this clustery asking whether profits 
forthcoming from sports shguid be allocated to tjrte genera] operating funds for the 
schools Externalities of professional sports as ''spillovers'* .impacting the local 
economy were studied, ih Nos. 19 .to 22/ Whethe/jKe Yankees should 4 remain in- 
New York and to what degree sports spur new industries and promote economic 
aeveloprrjenr were studied in this group of questions. ' • 

Questions Nos # 23, and 24* discussed the relationships between sports and 
environmental , energy " corfcerny Whether sports provide a boon or bane to 
American' society was studied in qu^Stfof^^ the tssue\uf gambling was 

dfscussed in No 26. The role of* television^ and its ^cononnc significance for 

1 professional sports were discussed in tlie next question, and t!pe> final topical 
concern,"* hether sports constituted a growt.Ii industrv. uas developed in question 

5Nor28. \ - , r 

Each of the topical* questions was developed through a series oHesson,' plans. 
An example^f a typical plan, for the purposes of thislibsttac*. is included. 

Topic No. 12: How Much ls.an Athlete Worth? 

Objectives. To analyze the factors which determine wages in the U.S. 

economy; lo read and interpret- data upon which an athlete's 
salary is based; to examine ^aod compare salaries in sp'i^ctpd 
jt V t iA ' ^occupations vvkh sauries oPpr6fessionaI alhletes.' 5 

jvlotivatioti List several^ occupations on the chalkboard, e.g., -carpenter, 
teacher. - computer operator, registered nurse, policeman, 
• *' sjenosr&pher. - , *• */ 

i w ' . ^ : * . 

\ % * Ask Which of. the .people above Would you v pay« the mos*t? On 

* v , what |)asis did you make . yo.ur decision? (List student 

r . v / , cutenavfor deterrnming an individual's salary.) 

' 6 ^ A. Performance (productivity^ 
,«B. Supply and demand 
• . C. N Competition 
- p. t Industry scale 

* * . : E. Franchise profitability/ % ^ / 
,i, F. / Resources of ^he employer 

* ■ G. Risk and duration of the^db 
n ■ H. Seniority t / < 



I. Cost of living • 
J. Popularity 

K. Intangibles (life-style, etc.) *t 

The teacher discusses theories of wages, rent, ^jrTnarginal 
.productivity, * ' s > r ' 

^ Ask Do \ou think /*our "formula is applicable to an athlete? 

Why' * f 

Show, Transparency 1 Headlines peTtaimng to athletes' salaries 

. . "Pele Signs Mahi'Miilion Dodar Contract with Cosmos"" x 

"Tonr'Seaver to be Highest Paid M*?" * t 

..TNameth Rejects S«* Million W F L. Offer" 

Ask. Are th^se athletes worth) of their salaries? On what do you 
base your judgment^ . B 

Let's look at the problem more cioselv . (Transparencv 2 Factors 
determining a payer's salary. Studerus stud> the transparency.) 

, Ask Wlyjh player wodid you pay the most? Why"? ' 

Should the jinnciple of age enter into ypur decision? Is 
experience tne mosjt important criterion* ^r an athlete's j 
salary 0 How' do the salaries 01* athletes compare with the \ 
occupations listed on the chalkboard? Should an owner 
4 consider a man's family situation in salary negotiations? 

,/ ^ « * w f 

Nummary It hp recently been^id that no matter what^n individual does* 
•it is performance (ptoducfivity Vthat determines'an- individual's 
salary. Do vou aeree? / ,1 > ' 

, ' Ask,. Should computers determine an athlete's salary? 

- Application., In trie -future, inflation will become a key factor in determining 
^ aa athlete's salary. Do you agree 0 Do you think 'that high.salaries 
are destroying professional sports 0 Shpuld we pay our teachers on 
the Same basis we pay our athletes? 



t * J t .< 
f • Developmental Activities 



t A wide , variety* of activities, materials, approaches and methods were 
implemented in this course. For the purposes of this pubhcation.Ve shall describe 
-onijc a brief sample. y ' fVw ; 

In addition to using some*of fthe standard higli schoo^onomic4 textbooks, we 
put together our own resource booklet which consisted of articles taken from the 
various sections' of the newspaper, sports, financial, obituary, editorial page, front 
. page, etc. The newspaper articles were used in a number of ways, including class 
reading, motivational devices, homework assignments, student projeus and term- 
paper assignments. We developed a series of transparencies on graphic materials 
obtained frdm newspapers and magazines, arw^ used 4 these in out classroom 
t j discussions We also developed an elaborate series of activities' using cartoons related 
to spO?ts. Students evaluated each .news item as it pertained to the study "of 
economics. ' - 

»ne of our* students developed a simulation game vvjiich w^s designed to 
2l\lC>:e the financial problems faced by professional teams! Based upon tin initial 



« 



start-up figuxe of one million dollars, and estimated ccrfts of operate of S90G\000. 
^ covering siflanes. travel expenses, etc.. teams earn profits or incur losses -dependent 
upon tearfiXvins and iossesas determined b\,*osses of dice. ~ ' * 

Students projects were included as course requirements Fach student* was a 
member of a team responsible for investigating a current issue in the economics of 
sports bach team was. expected to address a current policy issue in professional 
athletics and anaK/e n ?>om the pofn- or view 0/ an economy* Suggested topics 
# • included the FCC ruling tha 4 home reams mast lift T\ blackouts if-aif seats are 
sold "2 hours before game :ine the New Orleans S«perdome ana whether local and 
sta:e governments >ftouk2>$ajsidi>*e professwnal sports, Joe Kipv vs. the NFL 
4 t reser\e rule, and equal funds lor women's athletes \ ' ' 

Other a'ctivjties in/he "Sports and "the Americas Economy" course included 
* fPe publication of a class newsre'uer l y%alled the Spt>rtspa*e. guest speakers from the 
' ^ |^TTfmtinit> . observation and cntiqufng oi-TV programs, extensive development of 
, ^vocabulary, and f!W preparation of -independent siud> kits, designed to allow 
students to take the .ourse without mandatina classroom attendant I 

m \ + . <^ ' I 

. i Evaluation , \ * ; . * . ' • " * 

• * * * N 

Numerous evaluate tecjimcjues and procedures were used to assess the 
*. strength weaknesses, student attitude^/ and overall merits of tjie yourse. In addition 
to feedback *rom .students, outliggs and materials tor the bourse were sent to a 
number of college professors who were* involved* with similar program* \<j get iheir 
^ *^fevalua 4 tions ;? Some of t revaluation ajctiviiies wete ' . 

• 'V ' ]; * 

1 Development oi 3 sunev to assess student attitudes through 'a pre- and 
* ' . i posttest procedure Students . responded "Agree." "btsagree." or* *'Un- 

9 decided"* to, a sefies of ^5 statements'. Computer tabulations were made to 

determine* the degree to which student* continued tpTagree. disagree or^Ure 
undecided as measured by the postcourse survey. Results were summarized 
tor \ht t entire student bod} enrolled in the course, by sex. and by student 
program (ribmial program vs cooperative program). Examples of statements 
designed to Treasure student attit.ude's ppor to ''and after completion qf the 

# * course were* Thercvs a need for professional athletes U> unionize. A w;innmg % 
, * team will alwavs make rnonev. New \ork Ci^S should not fra'fApenr $60 

. * --Mini lipr\ to renovate Yankee Stadium. # >S 

C. Administration <of tea^her-matfe examinations. Student^ success in the 
1 "Sports and ;lie American Economy* course was equal to %r greater than* 

that in l.VttfiJr courses in-Social Studies offered during Cycle III. (Of the 
. ^ i 33 ^students enrolled #4 percent passed, of the students. who vvere^etairied, 

$0 percenivwas b^ause of excessive absenTeejsm •) « 
V 3.' L'tili/ation aUaa evaluation model designed 'to measure verbal interaction m 
t * response to teacher. questions Categorie*s included memory, cognition, and 

divergent, convergent", and evaluative responses. ' v 

t . 4. Student feedback^forms were' used "asking studepls *to. respond \o> II 
questions, fcvaluatibrrs from regular classes* as well as cooperative v Jasses.^ 
^ / 4 were overwhelmingly positive,.'* 4 \ 4 

iConclusion *. f ♦ ? 

( G * ^fc urts ^ nd tlie American Bconijmy" is a % pioneer effott at John DevVey Hidi- 
) ^Pj^^ ^^^tO/ teach economics tl^nytiuallv tu social studies st j ^de jjts. J\\c ami of trje 



*' 4 ' * 

minicouree is'to jeach economus and economic analysis- by viewing the-American 

sports scene through the eyes of the economist. In short, sports is the means* not* 
the end" . ' 

Sports are interesting id young people Many are veritable sports encyclopedia^ * : 
but^ prior to their election of the mimcourse the\ rareK thought of their command , 
of sports facts and figures" within an economic framework. The teachers at JoKn 
Dewey dWnot 'Avater down" the course, rather ;he> used sports as the vehicle for 
sophisticated economic ^n.epts and understandings. B\ allowing students tu use* 
tboir sports experiences and jarg.09. we were able to teach concepts.'' philosophies 
and tenets which former 1> would have been learned with great difficult). Now. 
packaged in sports lingo, the^vere eagerly received.' and in talking the students 4 '' 
own language we touched on activities and literature (sports pages^'which were a* 
part of the lives of iriost students 
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The Ecoflomic Community 

/ , ,V Activities for Grades Eleven and Tw^ve 



1 1 ; Mrs: jShirleen S. Sisney. 

. * 1/ • u «. \ \ ^ ■> * 

*\ * Ballard High School„Lou»5ville, Kentucky > 

f • * t « 

r , ' * f 

introduction * ^ « 1 ^ , - 

In our compM. inckistrial society there is a strong, ever-grWing need for 
economic understanding. tffectKe' teaching of economic principle^and Concepts 
must be refined to meet this'jieed, yet educators at all levels fijffit difficult to 
. interest »studenU in anything <(iher than consumer economics, at rnjst. ^itftough , 
economic news dominai&s' thejnedia and students, can feel the difQ& effects of 
current economic situations, tffe study otVecononWs remains an area "that many 
students misunderstand. - r , ; - m ~ \ * ' 

TmVcouriie was 8esigfred tb tagani'/flHtifegcriieM activities that stimulate 
interest in \lie f stud^of economics and. fl ■time, develop a*theorc , ticaf and 
conceptual frame of reference' necessarj|HBjecnv<j and rational analysis of 
current economic problems The activities" Wat Tit re developed>attempted to relate 
what the student knows and understands to economic theory 'in such a way that the 
V D 9^l ,s oriented undlmottfated to study economics beyond the rpalm of this 
fc l^ V - Experience gairfed from, tlie teaching of economics from a student-involved 

• - '< .< ? • .« 'op 



perspective repealed that the students were highly interested in such an approach 
and* as a result, seemed'better to understand" and appreciate economics. 

The project was divided into four major activities /the inflation' Semmar, the 
Ec.ono»Hc Community* Group Studies of Economic Problems, and the Inter- 

' national Trade Sntfufcuion Came., Although ajl four activities were integrated into 
the \ourse.. each activitv could stand alone and be adopted In other teaching 
bituauon* Although, each* activity could be a project itself, all activities were 
deserted to attain the overall goals of tlw teaching unit/ ' ^ * 

The four major activities Utilized in this course were designed to improve* ^ 

\cunomic problenvsolving skills and rational, objective* thinking skills of the 
Students un an individual, as well as £m a group. basis*. .These methods were not 
intended to replace a textfeook study of economics. Jbut rather tcv supplement arTd 
enrich it In al] four activities, textbook readings and related assigrtrnentsjvere used 
to mtr^du^e'and^upport the activities. These developmental ad i\i ties. gave siu'den.^-' 
the opportunity to Spplv what they had.learnsd from te\tbook readings arfd Class, 

o discussions to realise* situations included in the course 'activities. Through this\ 
technique, students Jul only learned tV apply what thev knew but were able to see 
fof themselves wWf thev had,, faded to understand and, therefore, saw the need for 
fur.ther instruction and stu,dy in those particular -areas <bf economics. Any of the 
four activities* can add an extra dimension of student involvement and, according^, . 
increase student interest uVeconomics- * 1 , 

All foiu activities were -completed over a 12-vveek period but. depending upon * 
the desires of students and teachers, could; be varied both m the selection of * 
.activities and length of time allocated. The *I 2-week schedule allowed one v^eek for 
the introduction* to*^conomics, discussjpn of the problem of inflation, and the. . 
selection of bcminar speakers. Assignments of students to groups srudy ing particular 
economic problems wertdtaftle at this time, • j ' * 

The Inflation Seminfr -vas" conducted during weeks 2 and-£ During the fourth 
wee # k, the regular pattern <jf textbook study and related assignments was resume^, 
papers 6n the -Illation Seminar wereftomplejted, graded^ andxreturned, an5 die 
groandvtork tor tTie second tnajorv activity , -Economic C omm unit) ."was Faid\The! * 
.next six weelis were planned to provide 45 minutes of regular classroom work and . 
15 nimutes of Economic Community on Monday through Thursday. On Friday, the 

' entire period, was allocated to- the Economic Community 'Simulation. The * 
International Trade Simulation^was carried on during\veek 11, and the finalweek ' 
was^heduledjor the Evaluation Boards of GroupfSttidies Project. . 

Developmental Ariivities ' , - / * ^ " ' ■ ' C ^ ^ 

♦This portion of the abstract briefly describes and develops the total project. 
Tne reader i^^dvrsed to view a videotape which was produced on the program, The 
axvailable tape* best communicates and iHustrates the developmental and* mc^u- 4 
' vational aspects of the fouy:ourse activities, as well as serving as a summary s of the^ 
total program* • _ - *' * * m * . 

for the piupo'ses of "this publication, relatively bnckclescriptiorts are provided , 
for three ^of the fouih major activ uies. Tlie Economic aomniumty activity wiljg^ \ 
more complqtely described. ' \ + - s. ; 

^v, Jhe. first, activity. Inflation Seminar, .included "several inuiatorjftechniques 
designed Yo/aro^se student interest. Theories of some of the "Doom Economists" 
i ere .presented find discussed. S&dents selected resource persons to serve as , 



speakers during the'program Blue chip* were introduced as the basic cu/rency to be 
used in the next activity, Economic Community . and were awarded to students for 
their participation* in class activities, including asking good questions of the 
4 speakers. During the culminating state of the'activity, students were awarded chips 
h£ the teacher as determined by her evaluation of. student papers./Following the 
participation of prominent community leaders who addressed the two economics 
classes, students were able to cumbine the practicalities of the inflation problem 
witlutkie-analysis and applftation of economic theory. • 

In an effort to get the students to integrate practical economics with theory, 
the Economic Communitv. a simulated economy, was developed. The objective cTf 
the activity was to, get students tu transverse the p*ath from the concrete, simulated 
economv to the application of abstract concepts of ecprtomic. theory . An important 
and natural by-product of Economic Community was an enjoyable, constructive 
introduction to the real world of economics. ; ' 

On the first day of Economic Communitv, blue'chips representing money, 
earned by "students ihrougb'their ^inflation papers were distributed. In addition to 
the. range 'of 8 to**20 chips distributed to each student, chips were distributed to 
students for having asked particularly analytical questions* of speakers who had, 
addressed the classes. Records were kept by the teaclaej of aU.dups whiyh had been* 
| distributed.* c m ,. * v \, 

Following tne distribution of chips, a detailed explanation w^as given as to ho\v 
the chips would form ttie basis Yu.r developing an economic comrhunity within .the 
classroom. herns in the room were used.to represent aspects of the real eu^Tnomv. 
such as chairs, representing* homes, bulletin boards fthe, media and advertising). 
JoorvVay (tr,apsp6rtation)., .heat and light (utilities), a . group "of five * chaTrs 
(residential real estate^ and 4 x 4" squares (commercial real estate). Each of the 
classroom items wa* auctioned, the high bidders gaining ownership. The revenue for > 
tiie auction (blue.chips) was deposited in the.g0vernnl£rtt treasury . ^ * 
, Rditef and regulations were distributed to all students advising them of ip-class' 
economic. community details. Applications werfe,submitted and interyjafcs com- 
pleted to fill the positions of treasure/ and accountant. Accordingly, salaries in blue 
h{ *$ were paid As students established businesses and sold their respective goods 
services,' the , community developed and economic growth increased. As 
students made business deals, bought and sold goods and services, paid ^es. and 
rhade policy" decisions? the economic health of their individual enterprises and oT 
'the economic community to general was*aTfected. The reader is advised to view the 
, vicl^fotapPe vyhich elaborates on the Economic ^Community 'Simulation.* 
* * Initiatory., developmentaj and .culminating activities were developed fofr the. 
v , [faterha'UonaJ trade / Simulation acUvity'^hicJi followed Economic Cojnrtiunity. 
Jhch studeftf was assigned randomly to t one of five Cobhtri^ which made up the ; 
V &ime. Students .studied the ,iata ot tli&rVespecttve countries afld .established 
, p.6Jicies determining. foretgn s exchange. Through negotiation, and recording inter- 
1 1 country * r ^ ^ * " n ^ r * r ' ri * r "** , ^ " f r r * * ^ .->»-»*<- . . . i > i «i . ,-» ♦ i . ~ - . _ . . - * . _ * . t 

* . particula 
s . alrocati 

4* 




\. ^'The'tapp and the % original report are deposited* in the; Vernon, Alden. Library!- Ohio 
«i, O ity, Athens, Ohto/ /J - V • ' '* '~ 
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The final acjivit>. £roiip Studies of Economic Problems and Evaluation 
Boards, offered theAjudents -the opportunity to explordareas of particular stua^at 
interest in independent studs. Three to five communitv leaders and,'or businessjj||* 
with expertise in'a particular problem area were used as an evaluation board/^y 
technique allowed students to meet direuK with out-of-school resou/ce peoplPTo 
* discuss significant 'problems of the U.S. economy The quality of,student pre- 
sentation before the. evaluation boards demonstrated a developing ability \for 
ubiective thought in dealing with economic problems.- The requirement of 
• verbalizing an understanding of a plausible solution to an economic problem and 
responding to related questions from^an outside authuf u> added a^nother^dimension 
. to applying a knowledge of economics. Further information oh the group studies 
4 activities can be found in the Videotape, as well as the student ruaterials. 4 

0 €valuati6r/^ * , [ ' » . . 

^ Form A of .the Test for Economic Understanding was administered as a, pretest 
•for tiie 40 students who participated in Economic Community At the conclusion 
of the four activities, which* had a duration of I2,vvfceks. Form B was used as a 
" posttest for the same 40 students In ah attempt to avoid teacher bias", the teacher 
did not 'jexamine the questions in Forms A\r B ujntil after th'e .posttest was 
administered. Students scored a mejn of 68.6 on 'the pretext and a mean of 75..Q on 
£orm B. Twelve of* the* 40 students scored lower on the posttest than on the 
pretest. But of. the 12 who.had loweY percentile scores, six had percentile scores of 
'94 or higher un the pr,etest. N leaving a small amount of room for improvement-. While 
the six students had higher raw scores on Form their percentile scoref were 
lower,.*, Students who improved the most were those who had , been average or 
. bejowsaverage^tudents. - '■ . /. " 

In order to gain the greatest raer>efTt- fr^m* the % data v compiled -through (lie 
aihninistratiorr* of the pre- and posttests. the teacher broke do^vn the rcsuks into 
categories of questions provided in the tnicrpretne Manual and Discussion Guide 
Test of Economic. Understanding. Questions on F«>rm$ A and B^hat appeared to 
measure the same cont^vkmatcnal were compared l tf> rJetermining the percentage , 
of misses on each -form." Compari$ons»indiaaied large student gains on questions in . t 
tke.4ollowing categories., problejas of ecol^mic growth and secunt>. changes in * 
aggre-i^te spending, the jate of ^norpic grow th, and the fcamovvork of the markejt 
system. Improvement in comparand test/scores "jn the pre- and poMtests was ^ 
j^veal^d m question trusters which deaj^wjth foreign trade, role of government in 
', \^^\\\n^i growth and ^t,a'})iHt>/ government cgntrol in the use 'op prodlicjHve 

» reso\frces« a'nd distnbution^of^oods, and serves policed in. the economy Data > j 
< Supporting ti^iese rmding^ar^ Tolind if^ tlie teicfier's fe^r t ; r ' \ 

A' finaj Examination.' c-onststm&'of questions from the social studies depart- * 
; y mental economics test, was administered to alUtuderJts. The 4v^ students jchfevW a ^ 
> ' mean of 416 out of' a possible store 'of* 5(£ B&fausc thevtast wa«j geared to a 
thorough .toting oftetonomic content ;r)'aJerral .cov/ered, in the, eouVse^student , 
perfounaiiceVdii-atcd a strung>backgr<Kind'in ecfoio/HM-Hcor^and concept. <r~ 
,~ Student evaluations demonstrated increase d v *m derstanding aiid 4 coafi^ice^> ^ 
indications of an increased ability .to, rekite* economic tlieor} to practicality iftd " 
practicality to.ecrtnjjmnrtKcorv . The fact that several students expressed a desire to "% 
■ major in economics a'nd the fact tliat spverai students undertook individual stuuy 
v proiacts after the coiirse had been unnprOted/ indicate that rational? objective . # 

— ^ — so— , -—^ — . — : — l— : — — — : — , 



* • - • - \ ■ ' ■ 

tlniiking can be developed around a course which emphasizes the problem-solvnlg% 
approach. All apprehension over the study of economics seemed to disappear as" 
Studenb.eagerl) established arul accomplished challenging individual academic goals 
during the course. I feel confident that the students left the course not onl> with a 
solid backgrounds economiw theory, cojice^pts, jand understandings, but also with" 
t-he ^biht) to.appl) tliese tools to aftal^ /.mg economic problems and reaching sound 
conclusions, ' -* ' '/*"'■ 



Implementing the Jurisprudential IfloM 
in High Sciiool Economics Courses 
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' Robert E. Dettbarp > . • • » ' . 

* Rich tfentratfliqh School. Olympia Fields, Illinois _ " »' *** 



* Rich £ent rat fltgh School. Olympia Fields, Illinois 

* * . > 

Introduction- j , ; . f } ~* 1 ' ■* & 1 

Economics courses are often avoided by.Tiiglfcchool students because th.ey are' . 
looked upon as bejng too 'theoretical and, 'therefore, not usable by the student. This***^ . 
is all the mure tragic because personal and societal problem's require economic, ^ t 
understanding if we are to work oirt. solutions* Students need to understand hoV , « 
economic njode]$ are put together, know some basic economic concepts, and be " * 
able to^applv those models and concepts to new situations. Students also need to 

" #2el^Uj>e}> InvuW^i m the learning 4 e\penence> they encounter in .order to retain^ f ^ 
wjtk a 'degree ofj 3erma hence, what Jhey jbatn.^Witii these thoughts m mind, *i have' J p 
used ther higli schoql as the subject matte/for my economics course.^, • • * r 4 . % . 

I.te 7 ach,in a suburban^tigiil School Jocated about thirty miles s6ut,h of Chicago. ^ * ^ 
Tlfe-economics course is offered as a one-seme^er elective to be taken in'the junior * 
or senior year. The students., for the most past, are average or a,bove average in ^ 

"•abifTty . The material used < In my rejular elates was' also, used wSti^a^roup of. ^ 
below-average readers in a uurrgnt events^class. The differences in understanding , 
between the Jasses tended "to occur in tire application phase of the course.. Students , 
wtUi lower reading levels seemed 16 find\the«concepts to^be situahon-jpecific and 
they v felt,the ideas could not be applied t^new situations. The average and above 
^iveiage 'Students had no difficulty, nrakirtj* tr\e applications. 
O V ' X 



i • c A *' ' 



^, * Tlie basicf st rateg>i m,, tins series' 15 the jurisprudent lahmodel whichtincorporates . 
a^,set* of activities designed,, for fatioiiaj analysis and discussion of public polity " 
. ' lilies. Jsspecwlk those involving a conflict of equill} tejiable values/ Biisic. * 
, < ... components^ the mudeT include (1.) anatysis uf public tu*ntttyers> in, terms of ^ 
prescriptive descriptive, and analytic issues, (2) justification and elaj^fi^foTj.sif'. 
.one's personal ffevvs.on*sucfi issues, and (3) use -of specific inte lie miar/ope ration^" 
fur epga^lng in rational dialogue on controversial issues.* Role-pla>ing and re&cq/tb p , 
projects vvefre alsi/parf €>f the acUuties. This approach allows sttjjknfs.^e.\ami{\?.V 
v ? alue "questiurfs inherent, in most economic problems The junspcudeiftiaf.m^I 
r '' ' 'also emphasizes the important fact that groups' use co^npryn^isV-s^HtiORs 



,Uame. Ihis*yvas used to get tncnr involved ana to aoquartJV them. >vjjUi/m<Jt)asie - 
. striKjure and' the "functions of the market. /Tin; game w^rs afso-Ssed.fcT laiplllari/e : . 
* students vvitli^ ec.ojiofrjic modefs «and j"tlie v vote that assumptions pla> /iti jftL£-r-* 
< *«i ode l b u il d urg pro ce6s ; Th e s tud e n t s *vv. e re gil e n r$ad 1 n gs ^>f f ni ar)ce\$* an£ supply /. 
and demand as an extensio'n uf the cJass"room*£\pefjen^e. At the c^rfcfu^oji o^tta?, ; 
readings, students were encouraged to modif> U^i»*ti^Hbys4^^ 
assumptions. A cop> of "Market. iMarket..Wl]?5*Se£s the* Matke^^^l^tr^fji^j 
one of.the materials utilized in t lie course/. L-fl v. • / v^^/^Xr^ j - > -" fc " 

. * f ollu\v^ng v *this int rod uc tor) 
asked them to* examine ecynomi 
\V?The Name uf th£ Game' 

readings asked b-tudcats tu nroditv sonic of tlie assunipjiyns- vhM-Xitt , 





happened *to be in the ar*a..ajid asked Jnm about Ins proposal for .consumer 
ownership of the public utiht>. The Llass also exan^jned the proposal calling for , 
competitive bidding«as described in one. of the readings. Lpvv3S.decided that the ke>. 
issue in. the controversv was market power and that government's attempts to 
regu^afe must take into i^ensideraUon the concept of power in order to be effective. 
^ * The learning activities on the football- issue came at a f timelv moment The 
.^poard of Education \v\is conducting a series of meetings on girls" athletics and 
related cusis of the program. Students from the economics class attended meetings . 
uf the Buard ajid. as part of an* independent studv, project, rhade a cost assessment 
of the school's -atliletic program. Tl;e report included explicit as well as implicit 
cus*ts of the. program arid was distributed tu Board membersfcr their review. Board 
memfcers were impressed with the econumic insights presented b> the students and 
eVentuallv took steps to provide equality in the athletic program. / 

, Another' grotip of students surve\ed ^w r aj er users of a nearb> river to find out 
about svater quaht> . The investigation cuii jt^feir by the students revealed that 
several clttttrfcal plants had to treat river water before thev could use it. The 
manager of one plant informed the students tfialthe treatment added 3 percent to 
tjhe cost of production which, in turn, sv^, passed orTtfo the consumer . m 

Evaluation ' • ^ 

Students took the Test of Lcojrfomfc Understanding, and percentile scores 
achieved b> students in this program were, significantlv higher than those of 
students who wtxe^ noUexpused the jurisprudential model. Specific questions 

-relating -Uj i^icjoecyj5unfc issues were answered correctly more often than b> those ♦ 
jn the control group. This was especiallv nuteworth^ since students, in the control .' 
.group had highej SATrscures* than did students Yn the test group. The test group 
also appeared Tfo take~a, mure personal interest in the issues and problems winch had 
oeen pTesenfed and seemed abl,e to fefajn the economic .content for a longer time 

/period., "V- 5 , j« 
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Toy Survey: A Community Project 
in Consumer Economics ' 



. ' v ' Mrs.-Shelby Lee-Sheehy 

S " ' Am&hithgarer High School. Tucson, Arizona -. 

Introduction , - . ..' 

' _->iphitheater High School' has ,be§n offering a course on consumer education 
for tilt past several years! Among the topics included in 'the full-year program were- 
Money Management; th,e Use of Credit"- guying and Insuring a.Car; Gyps and 
Frauds; and Rights of the -Consumer, Sinews inception the course harmed a 
, most favorable reputatioh amongVstuoWs, teachers, adults in the community and 
. the Tuscon Consuriiers' Council. • , V , 

During the past year: a six-w«*k period v/h allocatedto organizing and carrying- 
--throagh-attthe elements of. ajoy safvey.inihe rommu"Hit"y. Orjginalty, I had be'eri . 
contacted by flic Tucson Co^umefs^oundil ^assist them in conducting their"* 
_ annual toy survey Th^maj'o^actiyifies ; of the .project consisted of making a 
comparative price shady and Analyzing tpys ' frorh U safety standpoint. M~y firs), 1 , 
experience with>e survey 'enabled my^uderxts in home economics to participate* 1 
by^avini ttem wojr^wjth survey form^co»npil!*g statistical data, and' examining 
finaKpnclus.ons drawn from the study. '1^197^1 was again asked to work oft the* 
project^ a consequence I. requested permission to* include my students in-a}i 
aspecjs -pf the survey, gecause the studerjts had proven their ability through their 
^ performance jh the previous yearns project they .were tofbe actively involved, and 
the emir©, study was placed urfder^jr'^rectton. In,bederto accomplish the 
objectives of the Survey; a unit of iife&ucfrni was prepared" wf utilized' during the 
project.- - ■ , -tfr. ■ .\, • » 6 .- 



w'.Developmejital Activities'. v . '- '<2>, #"-:i'^S r- * 

. In °rder t to. maximize the. ed^catior^L^a^inher'ent.in the toy.sur'vey, * 
. urn covering eight weeks of work of instrbs^M^Viiies was^eRared, Overall 
goals of the project were to improve corWUfiation "which, included 

' speaking writing and listening; development ofy^pftutaUonal skilly, and increasing 
and developing -concepts, understondjngs;|ter'.m i rMgy and vj^feulary m econo- 
mics bach of the broad Outcome -goals wastraa^f^d into Brocks activities. Some 
examples were- collection and Comparison if pV&ng. data - .reading and "trans- 
lating warranties; investigating c,ost factorf Halved in manufacture and 
ai lng of toys; analyzing advertising techniql$';%id examination arjd comparison 
1 1 p>ales techniques. - u 1 > > • ' r 



The Just major activity in the prdjm vv*asr iky j>f selection of the toys which '. ? V 
were tp" be used in conducting; the^iftey/^M 

maga/uies ; and fcie* catalogs. ^hestud^y^elevlej J6 to^s whifch were identified by * / * 
napic of manufacturer, hanjp^ojj \aj£ Ino'jJeCaotf nuiiijfer. The ^list^wa*-. . 
duplicated' and, a form was «devpIo>?d|p : fc^^ ^ 
needed for conducting the comparative pncfe suf.vej/^ jr « * 

Class discussions and student assign ni^nt^wcye^ foJusei: toy selection aft<T<, ^* 
toy safety Following HrittMandjOrafrepurfc^ aitiv|e?£o^uiiir^;. 
release to newspapers Several field tjins^ffefe rJajWt| «$<jd conduUe^, allQWWg;* .1 
students the oppojtumu tor on-site coiflpila^ion*;^^ " . \ 

fpr all scores visited Precautions \vere taUt>tu trhure accuracy Mrbjcomplirn^i^U''.^- 
data through a spot-checking technique. ; .V. j 7; • . \ ^ Tz^^ 

After the pricing" Information. Jiad been; obtained *Trpnv ilie /VariAus ^hjr^^^^V 
surveyed, the class was # orghnwerf)ntu several groups and marje wg^sible 
> Specific aspects of the project TJiV §T5t*^pup^onriputei}.tIy grtWg^data by usTrYg* * >> 
tea-digit "adduig machines and ^IculatorsV T| ; ^^d^iibjttee w joic summaries 
on* the selection and safety aspects -of l tu'is "J^&StRer group hail th«'fasLi)f wrtffita . - - 
scripts far / videTTTape program ^ofesc fi^mg,|he survey jlie fo'ufth,group Had the.j(^> 
of. listing t<5ys not recommended fctoorfe reasip.or anbther. "* ' / \ "\. , , K* 
^ yJThe dajKi on pricing obtained HUn flie^stu^ simeyecj were pr^ajiued by/listing J \ ^ 
highest price, lowest ,pnce and averagfi^nUjprp as follows.' 



Toy 



Average Price 

jS 1-2.87 
9.44 

*On a second furjfi, each sfort included in Uie/su; 
< information were listed, which included: 



A 
B 



v ^hghes^fe 

a ^17.79>- 
^4.80* ; 




[Lowest :Pnce : ' « // / 
' S8-?99J.."« iili*.. ' ' 

e^ was fisted. £ou; Columns of,. 



ty^r 4 Toys 



StoVe 

.Store ^ 
Store Y 



NoJ erf Toys 
Available 

14 
10 



^ Available 
Below A ^ 



age i 




^AvalteWp 
!Ab.ov%, Ave rage 



■Vf^yera^o. 
^\Pri&/' 




^MJF pricesj^tli^pms available .tft J^iat 



"Percent of Average Price** referred'ti 

store compared to the average priceslfor the sajne foys. l;Sr example^all tj^j terns . >' : *'- 
available for purchase at Store X mig^t Jotal ^I03»S8. howeyex.^^ji^pjeice^ fo^t im 7^ 
the same' items .totaled S 1 39.8^8. Therefore", Stort X Ji^pjices which w^re" 74 ^ 
percent of the average prices compiled for alVitefns oil the "toy liifefc^ **> ' \ *: 

The final draft of the surve^^vas sent to the fustjorl Consumers/ t Qourf^i for j;.^' 
their revfew^and verification.. Following tttscus^ions belween the Council -md the y 
students who,h3d conducted the 1oy survey * copies were sent to local newspapexs,*^ % 
radio and television stations. Considerable publicity and coverage ^as^fforded, to 
the student-conducted project by the media. 

Evaluation " * ^* , 

e». • * 

"• aluation of the learning activities was determined by^au^ministering a pobttest ^ 
completion of the projeU. Students were^expected to answer questions with f 

, , i —J^A. 1 i &5 — : 
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* ^ ; ^a'mipimum s jof 6b; percent accuracy in order. to pass the ti&t. Exapipjes p/,que$l^ 

l\ ^r^r^tr^fe^W ijie \^riatioh in priced -of th J ndms surveyed. '~ ' - 
Or' •:/••* ;^"*H*Sw"do« demand affect sales? ,v . . . 

y*y^!-t\r{&s : *r\' r * . ' r • ......... , - * 

, v s / J o .^&St fi e. jel a t i qnSh ip be;\ve^apnce^nd quantities demanded of each toy. 

-„ * B^rdrjesiaa^ert^ - _ 1 ^ , " ; , 

rV..' • " > ' '■ r *■"*•' • " » - ' „ ^^js^ •* » 

. rf?V - «:lLi§t'several ways in~whieh -advertising affects prices. ; 

- * ^ v How can a" manufacturer tell how effective his advertising is? j 
V ;.^.%V - " ' : " v * ' . 

. v ■ -»^*?^ S .." IC difference between tljjp manufacturer's suggested retail 'price and 

; ^ '"'tlre'p^ ' v - ; 

:t tomake^avprgfit? 



How. can tijQSe stores charging'the least^priEh^for toys expec 
H^odo discount stores maximize 'their profits? n Hovv d 

»r 1 



do specialty ^stores 

;;^y % .\";f6taxirrri^e their profits? > " * J * f * % ( ' 



( «\Vliat is the importance of competition in the market? } 
* Isjffermation a scarce resource^? Explain ^your an!sw«r: 



ttained higher^scores jifan in.anvJtHei.teM." 
vey Indicated a most successful educational 



ifet results revealed that students a 
during- the year. • v 

\t : # Other outcomes of the; toy survey "lfidicated a most successful educational; 

, project. Every •student became 'involved, in th^ actitities and*, each J^X^k 
/ responsibility t&the rest of the class for getting hiS. part dune well. Xyer^^ajfent 
appeared to be eSger to do all th£ work involved because he saw the project as 

'something thajt wjnild be worthwhile no^ onLy. to # himself and 'to me but to the 

, entire community. He knew that the result? of the survey would be published and 
that he was resonsible for insuring that the resu{|sfwere correct. In addition, every 
student took pride in con3ucting the survey and seemed anxious to ;share the 
findings with the general tonununity . Every student who partKipated'in the. project 
became an honorary member,of the Tucson Consumers' Council. 
f Because each of the go^ls established at the outset of the project had^een 
' m achieved, the toy survey attained unusually high levels of success: VjWn the final 
phases of the project were completed and interview's conducted, the students knew 
that they had done a fine job.' ,v * . - , 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER 4 



t Good Ideas in Brief: High^Scfaool Level — ^ • ? - 

*> * # WILLIAM R. CHEMERKA of Madison High SchooCWadison] New Jersey, 
. . used rock music as the device to teach economic terminology ,r principles and 
concepts, in his American History -arid Economics courses. Capitalizing upon a 
. t mn^antemal student interest in rock ^tusic 'and records, students related sales of 
^ particular "singles" to the phases of tlrefjfasjness cycle 1 . As new records appeared on 
sates* lists, Students plotted -the data on graphs. As the sales wen^t up on the chart, 
s the students idenl^ed*this stage as "rfccofvery." "When the record hit its highest - 
peak, the students called. the phase "prosperity." As a record_h£came number one 
. oh sales lists, Xhc term "boom" was used. When sales dropped off tfW students made 
a parall£l t to "recession" and, eventually* as tlie recorcHell tb thf lowest point prior 
t e t6 going off the sale? charts, stuSents labeled this phase ^dapression^The interest 
generated by this activity led into a further discussion of the record industry, and 
concepts % such as' specialization,^ £nd division "of labor,> circular flow of economic 
activity, the costs .of producing records, the'role of "advertising and exposure*, arid 
price determination through supply* and' Semand w.ele Resented. AS a concluding 
phase yjf>t he .unit of instruction, career opportunities in. the" music and record_ 
industries were researdied^aud disgusted by the students. The unit was conduced „ 
With a thorough analysis of income distribution >s r it occurred m the rock rnusic 
industry* » , - . 

4 s . 

• . . • > - : 

JEROME H. MULDREW, Chairman of th^SociaLStudjes Department, Central " 
* High School, Little^Rock, Arkansas, developed a umj, of instruction on Black'- 
Capitalism for his classes m in eeonomics, international relations, sociology, and 
geopolitics The major point of inquiry in the unit can be summarized \n the 
following question. Can Black Capitalism overcome its limitations and become a 
catalyst in 'the achievement of black economic development? A ckcular, flow 
, diagrarp was ifsed to illustrate # how productive -resources,, with ern ph a sis "upon 
human capital, supported by government assistance, -result in output fronl^black* 
enterprises which, in turn,, expends portions of earnings to government in the form 
of taxes, savings to financial institutions, ( goods ancj services to the'rnarket, and, 
mpst importantly, inebme td job holcler^|Completing*the circular ^flow diagfiaA,' 
financial institutions invest In black ententes and ''make loaf^s" with 'guarantees 
from the Small Business Ad minis t rat iori^Br iurtlW'busineis expansion. Finally ^ 

nterprise^ earn pofits frorl) tJie.mMEet, a portion of winch* is. reinvested* for 
further economic devfilopmenK A*key stWement in the unit'Jsserts that -it -rs~the 




tfnerican economic system to .extend itself beyond the- basic, 
scarcity^ in order to examine^ th/ potential h utilization of*hujrian 0 
related to major social, ^ciffwiic, »pqjitical and cultural, cjianges* 
tfrfemporary society. ' _ • fl ' 

•' . 4 ' • - 

PATRICIA COSSABOON a«d BETYY PULEO of 'Cardinal Mooney High 
~Q >l, Rochester,, New Ybrk, constructed a tluee-$tage game^on the^prinejples and 

ERIC s \ J* 



practices ot commuting j \ound personal budget Denned for sludeiws enrolled in 
an O.ttke Simulation ftogram a*id who were about to seek lull-time emplo> merit, 
the steps involved m rjtionjl tyidgi't-rnaking were introduced and discussed. Key 
concepts 'were illustrated' Throng}) mocktied income statements and through a 
number ot .definitional terries su v h as net purchasing power, disposable income, 
standard deductions, and prio*ities. B> relating inhume earned (as indicated b> ran- 
domly drawn ,'cards) with expenditures, students were introduced to the concepts 
ot scarcity and opportunity ctfst \v stage 1 ■? the game Students were introduced 
to tbj need lor rational, personal' rvidgetmg In the second stage of the game the 
participants wee pjowded the -ar>T! injt> ««t anJjy ziqg budgets prepared b> other 
students and were, pr >vided jdrtituv whereby priorities on possible. expenditures 
bad to be determined In* the una! stage, as a vuJminJung activity, students prepared 
personal budgets, based .on masterv ot those understandings and principles^ of 
budgeting discussed in* the minatory and developmental stages • Four basic 
economic concept* that were covereit .in the activities of the game included 
freedom iV choice^ with the underst finding that budgeting can help a person tuplan 
tor discretionary expenditures opportunfty cost develops the understanding of 
real cost. or\vh'3t is saanued when a pVJW -s made! income and expenditures 
and their interrelationship, and the conflict between private iridustrv and 



consumer interests 



„LS R DL XBL Y Kit tintun Huh Sih*»>l in Bmstmtlk, fUwois. organized a 
consumer e^onon^s program which went considerably beyond the constraints of 
..time ^nfierent in the regular classroom program Because of concern for providing 
information on consumer issues and problems, students in consumer education 
1 courses at Teuton High School* organized 1' Vc T." (Fenton Action Consumer 
Team), f -VC T was # es?abhsjied on a volunteer basis. 3nd participants in. the 
^ cociirricular program were pro\ided*the opportunity ot combfmng their experiences 
in the ni*rkef pljce'with their desire to disseminate information on^consumensm. 
Through rhe-pubhcihon of a student newsletter. Hie EA CJ Is. the establishment 
of a Con^um^r Intormation Resource Center in the school, and the organization o'f 
a Community Xction Line, students ^ndertook*to( I ) promote consumer education 
and information f»r otfiej students, faculty and residents in the hi^gh school district*. 
(2) communicate to consumers ot all ages the current consumer probJems* with 
, suggestions for. remedy' and (3) mVorm the generaf public that rise young consumer 
is concerned about tlie \mer^a ol tomorrow V students gained expejiences in the 
\annus activities undertaken, they studied economic concepts including the 
timdamentaf law of scarcity. oprBVumtv cost., the role of, the government in 
/consumerism, the nature of the I ~S economy, price determination rn a market 
economv. 'inflation. .m«Wi. credit ami* banking' As a "result of publicity, 
membership quahtkatrons^the adoption ot a constitution and a set oi bylaws, and f 
y'a series" -of activities wliich were consume f-onen ted. PACT, becanfe llrmly 
established as a eommunitv ser.Wce organization 

' ■ ' > : ' ; , : . \ 

GRACL* W SM \F4 f R ■ Dumm High SJu>,>( t Duncan, Oklahoma* developed 
a unit ot instruction which relied upon the news media as the pnmarv approach to 
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motivate an understanding of basu economic concepts with her students. B> using 
* such sources as newspapers^magazmcs and trade publications, students not onl> 
. obtained an overall understanding *>f problems and issues in the economic world* 
but receivecLadditional bonuses which included increased proficiency in reading 
Jskills, familratiiy with newspaper jnd magazine la>-outs, and understanding and 
analyzing current events. -In the s nine-week .perwtj* during which thfe unit was 
presented, students discussed and completed "activities relating to mone> and 
inflation, unemplovment. the energv abrs. the farm problem, federal spending, 
health, education, and welfare* issues, and*taxes^ In addition to those activities 
planned aroundjhe media, resource persons from the community, and films and 
librarv' facilities were usei^/tadi student was responsible for /composing* an 
economics booklet which included news articles, cartoons, magazine covers and 
articles specifically related to econoryrcs problems discussed during the unit. As a 
jrulminaUng adivitv .'all stuU'en^were responsible for the selection, preparation and 
presentation of three topic* which had been discussed during -the course, Af. the" 
conclusion of the program, during the ninth week, students exchanged and 
. v entj,qued the economics booklets prepared bv each of the students. Evaluation 
procedures included a final examination a*nd an activity 'wKbreby 4he teacher, 
selected for a iti^lent a news article in which the student was expected to. circle 
economics words and terminology, identify economic concepts jnesenjed. and_ 
Explain, in a well-written paragraph, how arrd why die articje was'tftnafed to the 
study of economics. m , . , 



. LEONORE H. BURChLELL v of Washington Park High Sclu>ol m Racine. * 
^ Wjscohsin* ^after having 'discussed the effects of ^restricted competition on the ' 
consumer, found that her students believed v the> would not engage in collusive 
practices, legal or extralegal, if the> were in positions of economic influence. She 
"developed a simulation on cartel formation as a lesson to illustrate the advantages 
of cartellization in, the immediate period and the inherent w'eaknssses °of cartels m 
the long-run.* The gdal^f the stimulation is profit maximization. Each student was^ \ 
assigned an oil-producing country and determined his or her output (X) individually 
and .secret I for a given >ear Output figures for all nations were collected by the* 
K teacher who added them together to determine aggregate output for the given year 
* (Q). By using a demand function, the. market price for, oil to" clear the market was 
determirwil. .->t The same time, each player, using^a cost function,, determined his 
^nation's cost of producing X barrets ,of oil. After the teacher determined and 
•announced .the market price of oil, each plaver calculated his country's T6taJ 
Revenue (Tft = P 6 * X) and Total Profits for 4he year (TR TC = Profit). The game , 
may be played^for a* many rounds (years) as desired. Obviously, the winner is the^ 
player whose country has amassed the greatest profit during the entire gajrne. Stu- 
dents learn that as aggregate output (Q) increases and prices and profits fall, the 
* incentive to collude becomes attractive in order to maximize profits. Students 
eventually discovered the inherent .•wea'knes&s of cartels in the long run^ as 
" incentives for^ndrvidual members to cheat on quota agreements occurred. Pre-^arftl 
^ posttests were developed, and test scores revealed, that not only did students learn 
economic theory b ut they Jiad a. much better understanding of the>omplexit/es of 
.the energy crisis and the pricing policies of OPEC nations. I 
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CHAPTER- FIVE 



Teaching Economics Througli Art History 



Virginia Lee Owen ; ; — 

w Itiihois State Uoivgrsit/, Normal, Illinois 

Jhe ^Problem ' » 

-Traditional methods of teaching introductory college economics emphasize 
cognitive skills. The methodolog> isanal>tital and' often abstract whether presented 
, mathematically or in" the recently popular problems approach. Neither approach 
concerns itself with the affective ^dimension pf learning. Although this may bff 
appealing to business and mathematics -studenh, it is frequently alien to students t>f 
the fine arts and humanities. Often these studentsavoid enrolling in economics, and 
are reliant learners if avoidance is impossible. In response to this situation, I set 
out to use materials fjorrj art history to illustrate and amplify economic concepts- 
Two hypotheses ,ycre advanced? (1) the inclusfcn of art history matrix in 
introductory economics would improve student atitudes andr interest in* the Tubject 
master, and (2| the inclusion of ah history mgferials injhtioductory economics 
would enhance the„ understanding of; economic corit^p^The rationale'for the flrst 
was that the relevance of economic*; to disciplines far afield would be demon- 
strated. The rationale tor the second was that 'the art history materials would 
provide a visual reinforcement of^ecOnomu, concepts^ an essentially noncognitive 
way. • * 

The Setting m j 

' The use of art history materials in teaching economics principles came in the 
fall semester of 1974. The course was Principles of Economics I which included 
dements .bf micro- and macroeconomics' in an introductory way No prerequisite 
exists for, thi* course.' The majority of students take this course as a requirement of 
the Coflese of, Business. The others come from various disciplines (social sciences 

' and mathematics, mainly) anc? enroll for general education credit. Virtually no 
"declared/ economics majors enrolf. Most of the students are freshmen and 

' sophomores. On the' basis* of the «Tert % of .Understanding in College Economics, 
hybrid' form, given as a-pretest, these students ranked behind the national average in 



• ,\ * 

economic understanding The pretest ijiein on tlie Hybrid' TUCE was 11.1. The' 
means for the^FUCE from which pan of the-hybrid is.taken are aroirnd 13.5. 

The section of the course us£d for experimentation was taught in a large lecture 
Jiajtand enrblfed 251 students. The hall : was equipped with an overliead projector as' 
well- as multifile sKde and movie projectors The semester's work was divided into 
three segments. Part I included comparative economic systems, elements of supply 
and^demand, and a verbal elementary overview of market structures. Part' II 

* inciuded<government finance and nariunaf incojne determination. Part III included 
policy applications of both macro and micro' as well as elements of 'money ami 
banking and international economic* Thus, die semester wasahnost evenly divided' 

/between macro and micro concepts The main tfcxt was tcn/tomics. A Synergetiv * 
^Approach by McCarney^and Owen. .Supplementary 'reading was suggested in. 
Economics and the Public Interest by Gift? > ^ _ 

* • ** * » „ 

* The procedures * * ^ • • 

The use of "art history materials came in Part ll (macro analysis) and took the . 
form of three slide, presentations. The first compared the -development of*' 
Florentine painting 'with Siennese .painting ,m the fourteenth 'and fifteenth 
centuries. Florentine painting shuw % a development from the Mugtily % skilled 
medieval pamtmg of Gio'tto to trte often secular, realistic Renaissance vwrks of r 
Botticelli Simultaneously, aljput fifty miles aw^y, Siena housed the last flowering A 
of medieval* painting with its^artiSts Sa^seta and di Paola refusing to adopt tli^; 
advances o( the Florentine Renaissance. Since the .agists of both cities vw^ ;I 
dependent uppn their patrons Tor livelihood, 1 used this companion to illustrate tjjfe/ 
power otette buyer m the market to direct the use of resources. As such it sedpd^ 
ihlHntroduction to government finance. Utilizing a split screen and two PJ^Ctor^' 
slides from contemporary artists in the two cities were shown side .byj^c/nfye 
split screen is not essential to the presentation., I 'have subsequently shpyvn.ltWe 
% same slides in sequence, alternating from one city to the other.) # i^k 

A second slide presentation traceo 1 the development of palace architect uje." It 
was used to illustrate^ various consumption hypotheses. The palac*e at VeVs&ilJes'was 
used for the absolute- income hypothesis' and conspicuous consumr&itftu The 
residences at Wurzburg, Germany, aqd Vienna % 'Austna. were used to ifluftrate X\\€ 
relative and peak income '-hypotheses, respectively, as rulers tried to achieve the 
status achieved by LouMs XIV at Versailles, even with declining state /eveniies. 

A final slide, presentation was used as the summary for the macroecua^nuc 
impact of government spending on the economy. Using gpthtc cfltliedral buildingas 
the example, this presentation traced employment and income effects in the* 
thirteenth century as a result s of cathedral construction. Slides demonstrated the* 
sbe of these undertakings and several technological architectural innoyatiomKis tht 
result of this concentrated, expenditure. * t 

f Tn order to test the effectiveness'of.tricse teaching afds. reliance was placed on 
existing tests. The Hybrid TUCE was adminisfer£d,as a pre/est and posttQSt. The 
questions on the exam were subdivided for analysis into- micro* and maer* sets. In 
addition to overall measures of absolute and percentage gam^ on the Hybrid f UCE, 
these same measures were calculate^ on the subsets tp determine if there were 
differential improvements on micro and macro'sectiOns. In addition, a departmental 
course and teacher ^valuation 'form was administered *at the.cnd of" the ftmestet. 
Tliis is a fwenty-que?tion\orm with an optional open-end request for comment^ 
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It seems that while Hoieiume* painters were cieating the Renaissance. Sienese 
painters were going nowhere but going tltere with ever increasing skill and 
elegance. 

flow can we explain such phenomenal differences'] S;nce thc\ answer 
cannot he in ignorance of eaiVother's work, geography or nationality, 
cultural heritage or lehgioiu a. starting point Uir the aiiswer may he in the 
buyers of these paintings Aitisb lived then on the incomes provided by their 

• pattons-and the wealths patioiis ol FIoience were \ery" different from the 
wealthy patrons'ol, Skmij Hoientme'wealth was comhieicial wealth The . 
"major iailnly. the Medici's, were international bankers Widely traveled, they 
W£re sophisticated and uibane. acquainted with a variety of cultures Sienese „ 
wAlth was jgritultuidl wealth. Main patjons had never been but a few miles 
beyond Siena's limits The) were conservative and interested in the 
traditional. Given these differences in piefereiices, it is not surprising that the 
artists painted differently They 'were selling in different markets and c they 
differentiated *iheir products in accordance to" the differences 4ri those 
markets We expect that to happen in markets in general. The unique feature 
is that 'such differentiation could last for 200 years in f sueh geogfaphic 

■ proximity. Economics can help us to understand that, too, for the markets 
werent't the traditional ones we disoussNn our /extbook examples* There 
were not many bu\Crs and sellers In essence there was one major buyer m 
each market. ^So'loiig as those buying families retained constant tastes, the 
paintings reflected tl)e two families-* differences. ♦ * 
The economic forces -which hejped to shape gain ting in the early.'/ 

• Renaissance exist today. -Often a buyer dominates today's market, his tastes 
will dic-tate what is produced. Resouues wilj be allocated in accordance with 
his preferences. If a seller wishes lo sell, he must accommodate the wishes of 
the.dommant buyer. Lveii if the buyer is nut the sole purchaser of a product, 
so long as his share is large, the seller will be welUdvJsC.d'Co adjust to his 

' desires" to some extent. Central governments often act in this caparcity of 
dominant or important-buyer.* By Snaking hirge purchases the^ean direcl 4 the 
use of resources without controlling firms directly The great thrust toward 
space exploration and products related to it is an example Similarly, when 
federal emphasis' an,d- support- mone w v to education was on science 'and 
mathematics in the late 1050's, offerings in those fields multiplied. As the 
emphasis shifted m the late 1960* s to environmental problems, so did 
research and course offerings. The market power of the central government is 
avvesoqie. Like the ruling "patron* oM : lorence' a'nd Siena it can alter 'the 
composition of output and the allocation*^!' resources within the community, 
It can impose standards and cotifin* tastes. These decisions* affect the people, 
of a society m general.; For example, the people' of Florence ertjoyed »• 

- developments m painttngvn their public churches for 200 years which were 
' not available to the people^ of Siena. A governmental buyer can create these 
effects even in the content of a frefc enterprise system. There is little neeepbr' 
the direct controls of socialism. *Given such power, it is important for* us to be 
'able to examine proposals for government programs intelligently and'evaluate 
their outcomes carefully. To this end our next unit' will focus oa alternative 
methods of itfakmg such evaluations: ^ m p 

Mpte The complete report, with lopics of the slides used, can be obtained froni the 
Vernon T*. Alden Library. 'Ohio University. Athens. Ohio The Editors . * % 
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the bapk It has been administered fur*se>en >ears and although statistical norm's 
h^ve*DOt been developed, a relatively long history of data exists for comparison'. 
Two leyels of comparison could be made from these data- An fnteVnal one -macro 
/which used the art lustory*shd£S) vs. micro (which xIi€K not)- antl an external 
comparison- tins class vs national averages and other classes taught b> me nj other 
semesters. To obtain ^ cpntrolgroup, the .same course was- also taught by me In a 
large sectign, lecfur£ during the spring semester 1 974-75. The same lectures 1 notes, 
course outline, assignments and, text were used, with the exception that no 
references to "art history wore made and no ari sJule presentation* were utilized. 
This section enrolled 226 students Its economics background was poorer than that 
of the experimental group with a mean score on the Hybrid TUCE as a pretest of 
0.6. In .both semesters students scored shgjitl^ higher on pretest micro/han micro 
questions In order to minimize the Hawthorne effect of &de,shuws. an appeal for 
students to enroll in a stud> abroad program which was illustratqj vwth a travelogue 
type of slide* presentation was presente/r in Part I of'both thcexperimeritaf and 
control grpups. * • * ; 

The Results * * <*• ' " 

. . Tlu? hypothesis "that student attitudes and interest woujd be improved by the. 
art history material is borne out by the \iata. Tha. overall rafmg on the departmental 
form was the highest, 1 have over received in a large lecture class with especially 
higher ratings on questions concerning explanations, of subject matter and relevance 
of material The ratings were significantly higher in the experimental group than'the* 
"control group. In addition, over 3Q percent of the students Jiivrote favorable 
comments abonnlie slidejuesentat'ions in their open-end conrmejits. There were no 
unfavorable cornments about the slides, the majoritysimply didn't writccomments 
it all:- ; - "/ ~ t. * ^ - • ' ^ ?, . 

Another indication urmiprovcd attitude is the witlidrawal rate. The university 
has a. generous* drop policy which allows a nongraded withdrawal until the end of 
the twelfth week in tjie semester. The usual-" d/op rate for a large section class is 
above 12!" percent. For the 'control group, (spring semester) U was' 13 percent. 
However, for those students enrolled in the experimental sectioii^the^drop rate was 
,5.7 percent. It ^eems apparent tl\at students retained interest aihi 'motivation 
beyond the average durihg this semester. > ' * \ : .J 

♦The second hyp'othesis.that economic understanding would.be enhanced by jhe, 
use of art history materials also'appears to be supported by the evidence, the 
results of .pre- and posttest's for both semesters are included in Table 1. Although 
thejtosttest nkarns are below the national averages (ujiphed b> actual norms* for 
^orrtisT ajid If, rather than far this composite hybrid), the pre tesNmeans* were 
like/wise behind the national ^averaiges. Siace the TUCL, Form 11; is normally, gwn 
at Ahe conclusion- of a two-semester sequence in.which microeconomics is thef fulus, 
'oh the second course, the questions on the^hybrid from it ma*y create a 'special 
d/ffic*u4ty for a one-semester course. A norming process might give a lowe} ,ppsttest* 
mean on the hybrid than on the original two forms. Nevertheless, the absolute gain 
A for the fall 6f 1974 of S.4 questions is the average gain on the national norms. The 
gain /or the c^pntrot'grgup was less than that fur 4he experimental group and the 
difference vvas' significant at the 5-p/rjcent level * 



$ Table V Ov / 

■* 

'\ " , , ' ' Class ' ; ' 

Fall 1974 , ~ Spring.1975 ^ 

Pretest mean (a) . . 1 1 '1 (3 63) . *"* '9.6 (3t4) > 

Tosaest mean (o) . 16.5 H-61) 13.56 (3.99) « 

Absolute gain ' '5.4 - 3.96 

P^encentage gain' 
Gap closing 



48% ' 41*. 

24.61 ; IftJ 



The macro K \s.*miLro^;ompar^on"alsa supports the hypothesis Therj^was a, 
differential improvement between, the two as summarized in Table'2. Running a 
te'st of significance of difference of means showed that,the macro improvement was 
significantly greater than the micro at the I -percent level for the tall of 1974. but 
not significant fer the control group in the spring of 1975.' % ' * ' 



1 Tabte2 





* Class 




I 


s Fair 1974 


Spring 1975 , 


iVJacro 
Mean absolute gain Ja) ' 
Percentage absolute gain (a) 


3,t9 (3.Q2) 
61% (1.15) 


2.1 * (2.0) 
48% ( .49) 


Micro 

Mean absolute gain (a) 
Percentage absolute gain (a) 


. 2/13 (2.42). 
32% ( .635) 

* . ' 


* • c 

' 1.86 (2.21).' 
47% \ .516) '.' 



V 

/ 



One would also not have predicted suclfa differential improvement based upon the 
.national norms fofrthe TUCE I and II ffom which the hybrid is taken since they are 

verv sirrfuar. « ■ • 

The -value of asms* materials from the fine arts*, to illustrate and amplity 
economic concepts seems apparent from this experiment. The students' academic 
achievement was aided by slide presentations ajid their interest and enthusiasm 
were maintained, On the basis of this experience, I plan to enlarge the use of art 
history materials in the fall of 1975. and to. search for appropriate examples from 
some "other arts. ft J . - / 
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. Micro-Innovations - . " 
for the introductory Course 

1 i 



* , . Dennis J. Weidenaar' 

Purdue University, W&M Lafayette, Indiana 

Introduction ■ • ' ' ^ 

^ > This project consists of a multidimensional approach to teaching* involving the 
use of aperies of micro-innovations bound together by an instructional model. It 
, differs basically from the exotic and technologically oriented capital-intensive 
approaches •which frequently are associated . with instrucfional innovations by 
emphasizing small or mic^nnovations rathe} than major changes. As an analogy,' 
this project c?ri be compared to a medical delivery system which emphasizes the 
more mundane approaches such as preventive meJici^ and clinical aid rather than 
a program involving the acquisition of sophisticated capital-intensive medicaf 
machinery which makes dramatic headlines but saves only -a limited number of 
•lives/ " ' ' * 

( The. advantage of this approach is that the financial start-up costs are low and 
^ its many 4 component parts, though reinforcing, are not dependent on one another. 

The components of this project have been developed around a five^phase 
.instructional mode! which consists of^ ' ' 

» . S J 

1. Planning objectives * 

2. Assessing entering behavior 

»* 3. Designing and implementing activities * A 

4. Assessment of performance « . 

5. Feedback 6 »\ - \ v . 

i i ' \ * * ' * 

Woven through these Ive aspects of the model i§ a continual emphasis oi> 
stifdent involvement. The innovations associated with each of .these aspects of the 
model will be described briefly after the setting in which they are used is presented 
and the objectives and ratiorlafe for the program are, described. 

.The Setting 

* * These innovations^ have been implemented in the Principles of Economies 
course (i;copomics 210). Currently over 3,000 students a yea; matriculate , n this 
introductory economics course at Purdue University and oyer 1.200 of them have 
attended my sessions this year The major objective uf this course is to enable the 
stu'dents to a fc pply basic economics principles to the choices which confront them 
both Individually and collectively as members 6f a democratic society. 
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' ■ « \ ■ , / 

" Economics 2 10, as currently organised, consists of jhree 50-minute sessions per 
week, two ot jwluUi meet in large lecture halls ranging in ^ap^Oiy 1rotii;200 to 500, • 
rhe third being a recitation-type section of 30 students conducted by a graduate 
* student teaching assistant. * . , • 

\ st ■ * 

• r ' 

Objectives . ' m • 

P Ultimate objective ■ 1 f 

' The ultimate objective ot this, project is to aid students in achieving. their own 
personal' goals. Whatever they might be. b> helping them to 'become better . 
•decisionmakers, decision-makers v wlio are aware of the benefits and* costs of their 
choices, both m the Ions and short run ' • ^ 

X, Immediate objectives . . . k « t . 

Provide a multi£iceted learning experience which wih\- 

a jnvolve the students m the evaluation procedure. m% . • - w • 

,b. provide the opportunity for students to teach other students in both a . 
classroom'atKj'tufqrial situation, * . 
'* c develop the analytical and communicating skills of students in evaluating real ^ 
i world economic issues. ' r 

x d involve the students in helping to improve the teaching skuMs of the graduate * 
student instructors- > * \ . . t - 

e introduce reaht> into the large class setting through simulation exercises.; 
fYuientiYy students . with unusual .ability a tu l utilise those skills^hrough 

-activities appropriate to their abilities: * ^ 
g. identity students performing poorly' early m the course so appropriate . 
remedial activities can be provided. * 

^ * • > 

Rationale * 

« • 

The sheer- magnitude of the "enrollment m this course/as in many college > 
- cdur$es, appears to uefy attempts to personalize education and topreclude meeting 
^diverse need's of many Students. The use of an overall instructional model, 
however ha^ identified numerous area* m which personalization and attendance to 
the diverse needs of students can, be "undertaken even in the context ql what 
appears to be -nusVeduca/on." Therefore, the rationale for this program \i simply^ ^ 
* " fcditcational objectives will be-more successfully met if the needs and capabilities of 
individual Students are identified and met, with a dyrerse educational, program , 
providing alternative app/oacho^ to differing needs ^ 

Micro-Innovations Classified According to the Fh/e Aspects 

of the Instructional Model v , 

1. Pfenning objectives • 

(lnnovati6n No I'-fcxphcit statement and projection of project Wes.) 
. A common complaint aired by students is, that they flon't know what is' 

' required of them in a course. .One of tlje imitations this course has introduced, 
paraphrasing Robert Mager. is to let the students know where they are going, let 
' % them know when iliey are there, and let 'them know where Jhey've been * A set of 
, * * > 

*Roto*i ,1-rank Mager, Developing Attitudes toward teaming, ?alo Alto, Calif Fguon 
Publishers, - !^** * * m - ' 
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objectives is pjepaied toi each lecture an^i is pupted On a transpaieney Mich is 
projected fn the large teeture sessions pieceding the class so the students \v\jl see 
>rh^m as tfiey enter. It remains on the scieen during the entire period (To aellteve 
this a<id still use an overhead projects m exposition of 'classmate mils, the Ice tore 
vrooms are equipped with tvv o overhead projectors. ) v <t * 

Prior tu every class per^)d the objectives«are explained and shortly before 
the conclusion of the class, they -are* iew'eved*to see if in fact tf^y have been 
^atfhieved.* - ^ , 



Assessing entering behavior , 



(Innovation # No*2 - Precouise evaluation and actum based on results) 

- 1 During the second class ot each new semester all Lwonomics'Z 10 students are 
given a standaidi/ed p recourse test in economic* (the Test of Understanding in 
College Lconomic-s developed by leading'econofyists in conjunction with the Joint 
Council on Lconomic Lducation and The Psychological 'Corpoiatiori) Based on© 

, national norms and the norms developed on Purdue students over the "past six years, 
students with vary high and low "scores are idenhfied'foi special treatment. Those 
performing very low on the tes^fie identified for" close scrutiny and possible aid. 
All those 0 achieving a s^oie above a ceitam level are invited to *hi> office during 

- which. their performance is, discussed. In most cases they are then^given several . 
options' f * 

a. They are invited to at'te-mpt 'to "tesr-ouf of the course so they can proceed 
•more rapidly toward their educational objective. 

b. They ma,y take the first course exam and if they receive an A. all other,exams , 
are waived but in exchange they must provide 10 hours of tutorial services 
'for studcnts^iavuig difficulty with the course . 

c' They may take the first course exam and if they receivcaii A, all oilier exams 
"are waived and instead the student nujst prepare a paper which contains an 
- economic analy sis of an issue of interest to him or her. 

d. Students are encouragecfto suggest an option of their own which is subject to ' 
ihe veto of the professor. . K t ' • 

.(Innovation No 3 -On-going,monitormg of performance) 

After the, first course examination is given the names of all students 
pertorming at the 4. D or \ level are fo'rwardecL-to' the counseling office for speciaj 
attention "The recipients of A's are commended and encouraged and the reciptents 
of D's and Fs are encouraged to seek aid m the fown of * }r 

a. Consultation with the piotessor who may leran them progiammed instruc- 
tional materials. » , • 

b. Instructional assistance from the teaching assistants - 

c: Tutorial services from, the A'studeirts identified in the precpurse lest 
v d. Minicourses on audiocasscites designed for this.purpose. . m * 

J 3. Designing and implementing instructional activities % * * 

The instructional activities consist of lectures, games and simulations, -student 
explanations, rmcrocases, and written cases. These various techniques a/e in ter- 
.spersed thruugiiout the semester fyr variety and depending on the concepts* being 
discuss'ed. , » * v ,*-.>. 

^ / ' ' 

. rThe originaj report umtatns several appendices giving e\anipTis ul objectives, simulations, 
case studies, rcviyw questions, suulenl evaluations and the* like The •till! report may be obtained 
froin the VernonlR. Aiden Library. Ohio l/mversity. Athens. Ohm. 
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* - • '? ' . ■ ' 

a. Lectures . * # • ' ' 

(Innovation NoM Piovwum of facilities to repeal lectures?/ 

AH .the lectures are taped and made available in the general library for 
students who missed a lecture or \\o\iJd like tl) hear it again 
•b. Games and simnlahons 

(Innovation No" 5 Simulations involving entiie cTass) 

Periodically, games and simulations aie intiodu±.ed to illustrate concepts.* 
v c Student explanations 

<( Innovation No 6 .Student teaching) • ** . 

Ot all the devices used to maintain student interest irt a discussion, a very 
successful, one .is the use of students as teachers. About once every three 
weeks.' a volunteer "is solicited ,wlio will work through an exercise in front of 
* the class (300 vtudents) uMng usually, foi the first tunc in Uie student's 
life the overhead piojector and Microphone. Recruiting .volunteers has 
always been successful mainly because ^e attempt is prefaced Mill theft 
comment that I am really looking for someone who will make mistakes since % 
UiatMS how we- learn Inevitably mistakes are made the class ^enjoys it 
thoroughly, lauglung frequently with tiie students.. and nf the^enci all do 
indeed learn. . , 

d. Microcases • * 

(Innovation ' No. 7 Student participation m economic analysis in the 
classroom) « * " i * 

The most revealing way to describe this lftnovaJion is to lead you through 
a typical class period usihj^the micrpcase approach 

(1) Upon- entering the large lecture hall, the students will find a" micro case 
4 * display*?*! xni a screen' using the overhead projector which is available in 

* each of the rooms in which Uononucs 210 is taught. At first glance it 
1 looks like a complex multiple : ch6ice question. 

(2) Jtfhen the cla-ss begins the student will be asked to take 5 to 10 minutes, 
i > to read the case and seJect one of the al ternative solutions of answers 

listed. After selecting the alternative, the student must writea paragraph 
^explaining the economic basts underlying his or her decision. A previous 
'assignment from the textbook of book of readings will already have 
^ given the student background information useful m makingjbis or her 
* decision. r " ' 

(3) A -student will be randomly chosen to read or extemporaneously explain 
the" basis for his or her choice. v « — < . 

(4) Other students will be*askc*d'-to add their supporting or opposing 
perspectives'4o the original answer. , 

(5) L:ach of the rciiiainirig alternative solutions will then. be- treated in the 
same way. 

(bUStudents wilUthen be given flic opportunity to offer their own solutions* 

"in addition to thiiscanitially displayed using the overhead projector. 
(7) In the ume remajnmg, the professor will identify, correct apd clarif y the 
economic principles underlying that day's discussion. J. Z 



~ Mor an example. soc"Oen« us J WeiUenaar. "AH'fBssruom Lxpcrmient Demonstrating the 
Generation pi a Market Demand function and- 4)c termination of rquitibriun) Pnuv" 
Journal bf Economic Edtu aiiotu U Spring 1 972^, 94- fOO, A : ' 



■ . *- - ' * 

- * e. Written cases. - ^ , • e. « 

(Innovation-No. S« Written cases requiring economic analysis) ' ^ - ♦ * 

An important part of "helping sjildentyto learn" involves guidance and 
c experience in making decisions in the face wf a-ppaientjy conflicting evidence. 

* *Real learning also involves the ability t\) represent one's analysis and 
evaluation of an issue in a way which will communicate eifeuively to otheis , 
fcach semester a case stud\ is assigned whidv helps student to learn these* ' 
.skills* . . . ♦ 

t * \ The case study consists ot a set oj readings related fo a specific issue, e g„ 
minimum wage .legislation Several viewjHjjhts are represented, in the vanous' 
readings The student -rs jecfuired to ' 
. < 1 ) suniniari/cvthe readi'rigs'in written form - 

^ (2) hsharid explain the economicCoiicepts useful in analyzing tins issue k ~~ 
s (3) analyse the issue, listmg^the benefits and costs of each alternative, and * 

- "„ make an evaluation. , 

4. Assessment of performance . s 

• . * • 

(innovation No 9 (teyievv questions and answers) 4, • 
' The tests given* in 4 this economic course each semester consist of.multiple- 
ehoicc' questions These questions are predominant!) analytical rather than factual. c 
"To assist the student iff preparing jor these tests, review questions and answers.are 
distributed *prior to ever) 'test These questions are from pre\ious te>ts. What is + 
* innovative about tins review accompanying each question *!s an explanation' 

indicating wily the correct answer is correct and, just as importantly, each ^correct 
, choice is also fully explained provtdiinrinstant feedback as to why each incorrect 
select icftHs'vvrorm. 1 • • ^ < ,^ ' 

0 . ^ ; ' -\ 

(InncH-^non No, 10^-Test question analysis) , « * 

Since all the test'quesuoiis ate multiple-choice in. nature, the services of tlfe 
test and measurement center are .used ;o identify poorly constructed questions and . ' 
insure that^students *arp not urffairlv penaJi/ed m.sudi cases.JIpnce, our bank* of " k 
questions is consjantly beinjj refined. . • », 

-* t ' 

(Innovation Ntx-1,1 Student involvement in test construction J ^- . i ' * 

Accompanying the s> IJabus distributed during tjie first session of the course 
is a $et'*of guideline* for writing, test questions Jtil the students are invited to wrtfe 
.test questions and submit them a week befoje the test Tor possible inclusion. If the 
questions are used or are of^a quality comparable to those actually Msed\. Chat- * 
student receives an extra 5 perTelit credit orHus(her) test. If.tlie ijueMions are good,' - 
but not quite of the quality required to be used, rtie,£tudent is given 3 3 .percent 
credit. This program lias proved k^rovi^c a useful bu?U-m incentive for students? c * 

5 ; Feedback *> * \ * * * , . ' • ' 

Our*" formal feedback mechanism^ aft of two' kinds.' student evaluation of ^ 
instructors ancVvideotape critiques. * » * . • ** 

(Innovation No: 12 Joint analysis of 'student evahiaU-ons and videdfape • 
critiques) ' »' * • • tm> < 

Our objective, in this innAvatijfti is to lieip students to learn by seeking" to ' 
improve the teaching skilJs of our graduate student teaclimg assistants. This is dgne 
• as follows. * j 

EMC. .Mb,] ... , ^ • 




a. Uarly in the semester, each T\ is .videotaped a:> h'e(she) teaches lus(her) class 
This, t'irst taping is undertaken soIe4v to sensiti/e the T.V and thosturdents to 
the'pr'esenee of a video recorder and camera* 

V Nfidway through ihc semester the TA's 'are evaJuateoS using PUfduVs 
instructor evaluaiion program. At approximate!) the same time, each TA is, 
videotaped 6nce again. The^ideotapes are then critiqued r>\ nnself o/ one of 
three graduate students selected, for this task, The critique consists ot a 
monitorina of the tape so than e\er> 30 >ewonds the instructor's activities are 
recorded in terms-ofc 

(1) the teaching strategies being used lecture, questions miriaied b\ 

.instructor, questions initiate^ b> student, or other 
Q) The*stance;taken b\ the instructor. 4 
(a) Verbal!) receptive, neuiral or unreceptive 
' (b>).Nonverball> 'receptive, neutral or unreceptive i 

' :> (3) The materialbemg discussed* * 

' (a) Facts . * ' * l - * 

< ' # ibr Theory # . 

(c) " Applications ' • *• - * 

Base*ci on this monitoring, the amount of time tlie TA spends in each of these 
modes can be identified. Tfiese result'* are compared to tlie lesson plan the , 
instructor filled oiit prior to the class. • \ - t 

c. Based on the student evaluation and critique, one. or at most two areas .ot # 
teaching weakness are identified and targeted for improvement during the 
> remaining weeks ol tJie term. This "rifle** approach is ,easief taeope with 
than a Generalized "shotaun" approach, , . *• t 

.*.d. Shottlv before tfie^eiid q* the semester, a , final student evaluation, is, • 
.conducted and the third and last videotaping is conducted^AnN improvement 
* is then identified " ' , h y 

\Ve botieve that tlus progratvuwill be of value.to both students and instructs* ^ 
since, if, sVCcessful. it will identify Lonuete'areas of improvement and demonstrate^ * • 
that t,eaching.skiHs>an indeed be enhance!. I us based on a program currently*'*, 
being 'operated at the Luiversit> of Minnesota. bin modified to meet our needs ^ 

,6* Exigence of Impact . J „ • V 

a. On stutlent learning * . ,/ , ' 

There are two levels of evaluation that ideafl> we would like ; to undertake to 
measure the effectiveness of this program The first level^ the cogmtivelevelVhich 
deals with such behaviors as recognition^ understanding, application, analyst, 
synthesis : and-evaiuation /The second level deals with the affective domain^the 

realm of attitudes * ' ^ ' \ v . T * 

In the cognitive level we have from time to time used th* standardised lest 

6f, Understanding in College t.eonoiriics (TUCT) and compared iKe performance of 
our students witlv those of the ftAnmngi group Our results are quite favorable 
, / I- con 2 t 10 National Norms *« . •„ , 

' : Pre* PosT Pre. Post » / 

* 21 • J 171 ' ; 20.52 . j 

• Considering the fa>cj that our course wai'aJruc tujed around Jarge classes white 
the rrorniing datu-yyere not. ourTesuhs are quite satisfactory 

Oh the affective level we" vfc .tried to obtain information <is to the students \* 
' attitudes toward Leon 210. This lias been done two ways t - m 



* j f » y 



(! ^Instructor evaluation results. The evaluation compares very favorablv 
"with the Purdue-nurms fur two of the most importa/it questions on the 
evaluation? , : 

(a)-OveYai! this course is among the best I haye^ever taken. j \ 

m * ^ Pursue ^ioint. -Weitienaar's .Score - * * 



3/3 



3.4 



i 1 . 



(b.) Overall thismstruvtor among the best't^hers 1 ha^e known. 
Purdue Norm ' Weidenaar's Score # . 

. — 3^~7 .- — 'Tf 1 — * ' * 

The Purdue norm includes aJUaneties of classes, lafge, small, ejc. : 
(2) A survev of the attitudes of the students^oward the p;oject show^ the 



followins results 
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* <m. Compared to other*studentj^ou'}uiow. now that you have had a 
y " course in evonomLs. ho\v would vou rase vour .present interest in 

* * economics as a subject 0 % , 

• a, /ery high ' «■ • « 9./<? • 

*b. high ^ * / * - 44.34 ' / 

v c. average » - - 36.0^ • 

r d."- low " * . V V 

■ e. Very low *• - ' 1.5^ » • 

» 

2. Now, that vou have had a course in economics, how important do vou 
think a general understanding, of economics \s in today's world? 

a. very important -39.2^ 

b. important. - 49.51 1 

c. of average importance 9 - * 8.2% 

* unimportant * - 0\ * * + ~ \ 

- ..e. ; very^unlmportanfc ^ 0 - ' ^ * 

3. Now that >ou have talCen a "course m economics and are familiar with 
its content do fou feel that all students should be required to take a 

/ course in economics before thev leave college? c 



■i ' \ '■ : 
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a. 


strongly agree 


V '2!.7<* 


b. . 


agree * 


• - 44".93* 


c. 


undecided 


• !6.6<3 


d, ' 


disagree 


- 1175^ 


e. 


strongly disagree 


- 3.0^ 



_4. §olel> as a result of having taken .Economics. 2 10, how*wouIa you 
rank your likelihood of taking another economics course? 



a. 
b. 
c . 
d. 



veiy likely 
likejy 
inuikety 
very unlikely 



29.02 
• 30.9% 
; - 25.2^ 

' c . !2,07r 



dllj. 



5. Soleh/ as a' result of Economics 210. 1 have enrolled in another 



economics course next semester, / 



v • v * a.' trtie • f ' • 16.6*3 

.b. ' untrue. • v S3A% 

* - 
/ * I 6. Relative to other introductory social v*^ nc ,e cour ^?» e -S- political 
/ ; ' - science, socwlogv: et v . do vou feel you have learned in this semester:' 

^ f * " a substimialK More- • 23:3^ - * 

4.P3 
25.0 r r 



^ " b, . more 

. *\. . c. same 



4. _ less ^ 
• e. substantially less • 1.0^ : 

c ' 7. Iwbuid lite to take_.a^other course from this professor. 

£ * • *• - t 
- n - a. ves 



b. - no • - \9&£ 



Of particular inierest is the ahs^er to question 5. Almost 16 percent of 
the students clairrf &e> Have enrolled in afnother course solely as a result 
Economics ZtfK Sfeice 7JJ studenU.weVe' included in the t>dl,' over 
lOO.studenrs responded. f « - , 

b. On resources, including faculty /wnds and ? srfaoe. . te> 
*This project, although rflulti faceted doesr not require substantial new funds It 
'does, however, exploit Culk the teacher-^pppp services now available at many 
- Colleges and universities, nafnelv ," test-scoring/ and analysis services. ■ instructor 
evaluation semcesy and videotape and projector equipment of the audiovisual 
•departments . , 
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** John Palmer, Thomas Romer and Geoffrey Carliner 

# -* University ot Western Ontario. London, Canada, and 

, Carneg>e-Me!lon Unrverstty. Pittsburgh. Pennsylvania* 

Introduction 7 

/ . • - 

With student evaluations of instructor effectiveness pla>ing an increasingly 
important Toje in the determination of ment pay, promotion and tenure, there is a 
growing interest in what these evaluations measure. Faculty members frequently 
voice doutas about using student evaluations, however, because it is not clear to 
what extent the> pleasure xl^e leniency of the instructors, trie amount they taught 
. the students, or the performing,abjlit> of those instructors- .y . 

Several recent studies" show" a, positive relationship '"between the grades 
economics students receive and the evaluatiqns they give their instructors (Kelley, 
1972, Capozza, Similar results have been, reported for other^disciphnes 

(Murray, 1972) "and across* distipline^ (^lch.ols^ and Soger, f972. Perry and 



Batfrnann,' 1JT3 jand £euber. 19 J 
instructor* "buy" high evaJuatic 



instructors and 

The results are also con sister 



Taught the brighter student^. It is; 
grades and evaluations will occur 



4). These resultsare consistent with the view that 
ns ^uii they hope, higher, pay, promotion' and 



tenure) by "grvihg" students higller! g^dfs v Tins suggests a t^cit collusion between 
and students. * - * *?*V T * " ' : 



t. however, with several other beriavioral models. 



» < • 7 > — , , - — — " — - «•»• 

Students viith higher grades may. give higher, evaluations because the instructors 



aj£o possible that a positive correlation between 

*^««, iijmV better instructors (who.justifiably received 

higher.e valuations) tauah't their sjujient^ more, sohhat the student* rightly earned 
higher grades Finally , cassation ma^ b?ih the opposite 3irection from trjtat usually 
assumed, and . an instructor miih^grade a, class harshly' or generously because 
Dfihe r |^ gs,he'receives (or anticipates)^ (Doyle,' 1974). 

Nfan^pher studies have fourid no relationship between grades and evaluations. 
These are* well summarized by * tost in et aUp91\) and^fcrtges (1973). But as 
, Mckenzie and Tullock (19""5) pqW.out,, the lack of 'a correlation between grades 
anji' ^valuations Joes nOtfie^essank lea4 a- rejection the hypothesis that {Itote- 
lenient instruvtors fe^elv^hi^et^^lUUuns. If instructors becorn^more lenient lrj 
the Hope of receivinghrpher evaluations-,, the students maj j^'&pond simply .by* 
Studying less and learning Jess, yet* receiving no, lower grades. This is particularly 
likely 4 if students value adthfiMfial leisure time hi^ily . As a result, the use of grades* 

v *Profcssors Palmer and garuncr arc With^the,, University of Western Ontarrfc, Professor 
} i Romej is with Carnegie-Mellon University. v \ - ' : - - ♦ . • 
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(uncorrected for, the know ledg? % obtained by' the students) as a measure \tf 
instructor leniency may be quite jtiusleadmg.: ^ ' ^ ' ' ' a 1 , 

• Attempts to measure the refatkmship 'between learning and evaluations ot 
instructor effectiveness have ytejded- mixed resu||V Capo//a (i<)73) reported a 
negative and significant relationship, bui.fu; has sjnee indicated to us that with a 
larger sample*his'resultsare nu longer statistically significant. Resides using grades as 
a measure of llniency (whicluMnav- hfc inappropriate), he failed to include any 
varmbles explain why some learn more- ilvn mothers, Rodin and Rodim(l9 7 2) 
tourtd a,significantk negative -relationship, but their study ha*s been criticized in 
several respects (seeFrey, l v >73. and hble, 1974). such as small sample s^e and the 
omission of vanahles. Crowley and Wiltonj l l >74) found" a positive but insignificant 
relationship between s*jme components of evaluations and the amount students 
learned in economics, and sagniticaiitly positive refalionshipsliave been reported by 
Gessner (1973), Vrev(197.U and Doyleahd White.K (1974). ^ 

It Appears, then/ thai the\ssues have bcerx clouded ~bv rhetoric and the 
complexity of the relationships. What i& needed. is # a model that, measures the impact 
of ffie instructor on student learning, corrected for other possiMAntluences -one 
which measures the leniency of , the instructor, correcting for oTOr influences on 
student grades, and which then .relates these measures, to evaluations of instructor 
. effectiveness, again correUiflg'rfor other, possible* Influences. In this report we- 
desenbe a sequential, three-equation model to determine the effects of learning and 
leniency on evaluations. ' * 

- * v. 

Mods* Specification* \ . # 

- ' The knowledge of economy concepts gamed b\*a stutferTT^m "the micro s 
economic portion of an introductory course depends upon many thing*. host of 
Which are quantifiable. These are as follows; ' 

r. Previous knowledge of economics Students who know, more at the 
beginning'of a course may also know niore at the end. 

• ,2* Previous study of ecommiks. The student who has had economics in higlr 
school or college micht.be expected to know mgre.at the end of vhe course. » 

. 3. Study of caitttlus. , Those with a calculus background may learn microeco- 
nomics more easily, this may also be a pro\y for analytical and mathematical 
aptitude a^suOgested by Crowley and Wilton (1974). * 

4. Academic average. Students with a high grade point average tend to do wetl 
iri economics, either because of high aptitude or high- motivation. ' . 
* S. Academic year % Lppef-class students'may be more mature and, may leariv 
more^iar$?irsbyear students.. ■ , 

b. Tuyc of 'class. The time of day when the class meets»may affect 'student 

learning. '^'^ ^ ■ • , . . . 

* 7. Size of dais: §Uidcnts in small classes jfia> learn more than those tn large 
r classes (or vice vefsa Cofher/thmgs ex|uak , , f 

8, Sex of student. .Several sludieT have stiowir-rtTa^rxnTTates teanHpss-thatt 
males in introductory economics, although some of these results appear to be 
questionable. ^ 

♦This* is a brtct summ.fr) ot the- remainder of the report, shortened *ind simplified because of 
,'bck of ,space. The hdttW 



4 s ; In. September of 1974, students in 14 sections (sections averaged 65 k studejirs0 
of thet microeconomics portion of Principles of Economics were pretexted with a , 
19-item itiuitiple-choice examination smulaMo the American Test of Understanding 
in College Economics (TUCE) but modified for Canadian students. Special proctors • 
administered the test, which'instructors were not permuted to see. The same tejt / 
was jjiven again at the end of the term 10 December. Those who, dropped ojut or 
changed section's vvere omitted, leaving a sample of 617 students. Common t 
textbook's and reading lists were used. There was a high ^degree jbf correspondence 
between the material covejed in the classes and the content of the test Because 
multiple-choice tests are used throughout the term in some, sections more often 
than, in others, an additional variable - experience with multiple^choice questions- 
was ^dded to our analysis. tThis became variable No. 9.) % 

Several equations^ ere used The "knowledge equation" was designed to gauge^ 
the instructor's contribution to student knowledge of economics. .With the 
exception of the instructor variable, the variables m'tlfts equation are defined 
above. INST (instructor) is a set ofi-iiummv variables-one each for all but one 
instructor, who serves as a kind of "numeraire." The set of estimated coefficients 
thus gave us an estimate of. the contribution of each instructor to student 
knowledge, net of the contribution of the orffitted teacu?r,.A relatively high value 
of the estimated coefficient is associated with an instructor whose contribution to 
student knowledge, is relatively great. *f * 

* the "lenieiicv equation" was used to determine the instructor's leniency in 
assigning grades to students, controlling for other variables which might affect each 
student's grade. Aside from insttuctpr lenierfc>, the student's grade (on a numerieal 
scale with 100 as the* maximum) depends on variables 2 through 9 as defined above. 
Here the coefficients ofJNST provide a measure of the relative leniency of each 
instructor, net of the leniencv oT the numeraire teacher. High values of these 
toeffieients^are associated with the rdafivek more lenient instructors. Teachers 
were rated in evaluations conducted^ about two-and-a-half -weeks before the end of* 
the term Because perceived Jemencv may not be closel> related to final grades/irj 

. estimating the leniency equation we used each student's grade in the course just , 
prior to the time the evaluations werp. made. (Note -that tne two, equations 
described can also, be used to. see -whether such variables as sex, calculus, Uitie/of- 
class, etc., have effects pn student know ledge different from their impact on v ,the 

-student^ course grade.) , * - . \ 

The evaluation questionnaire included the "overall effectiveness" question. „ 

- "How would fon rate >our instructor in terms of general^pverall effectiveness as a 
teacher?" The^tudents gave ratings, on an integer scale rangipg from 1 (poor) to 5 
(outstanding). Because responses were anonymous we were Jorced to use section 
averages instead**)? each student s evaluation. The "evaluation equation 4 * contained 
the estimated coefficients oiv contribution "to learning from the first equation, and 
instructor/ lenjency from? the second equation. The estimates of this equation. 
ihUicate whether, or not the*amount taught to students b> ,a gi^en instructor and 
tliat instructors leniency in grading have a statistically sjgnifrbant influence on 
. iFudent ratings. ' ; . . • ; / 

Results ' . 1 ' , t ^ *' / 

\ t The regressions for the. first, t^vo equations have most of their explanatory* 
variables in common, so the results can be discussed in terjns of the impact of each 
of these variables,. \ 
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Previous "economic* instruction appeared^ tu have no positive eftect on the 
st udent\ knowledge 01 grade in the puncjples course. Indeed, having had previous 
economics may even luive ail adverse effect. Since Nearly all who had economics 
instruction received it -in a secondary school, questions ma> be raised about 
secondary -school economics. It possible that a course called "econojmts ' may, in 
fact, bear little resemblance to the college course. Another possibility is that the 
high*sehool course is badfv taught, 01 that it giVes'thc student a talse sense of Fiaving' 
^Iready. mastered tjie niateiial^Mthci way > the student's perfoiinan^ejn the voljege 
^course vvpuid be adversely af i ec ted. * . »' - " f ? 

i Acacjenitc average does flatter, toi -students with "A" or "J** averages did 
^better orw the pbsttest .and" in. the principles course As for a^advnicc tear, 
\ upper-da** "A" afid V B" students get higher grades than f&Uimen ii| their sec lions 
' with similar knowledge and adadenuc background. , | J 

Sex of*snident appears to- make little difference* for male and female students 
, of, like -background did not differ significantly in their, performance either on the 
'\ posttest or ln .tfte course itselL Contcolljna for ptetest pe}formane| and academic 
| p ackgrfuAd gave| negaSvl tfit^uite ins|n?fic\int c*oeWu|it on slxf ? f 1 - * 
Those who' iKVji'e not had d-cakulus course do shghtl> (but statistically 
significantly) better on the posttest than .students who have taken a half-course, 
ceteris paribus On the other hand, the lack of a calculus background works to the 
student's'. .detriment in regard to the grades earned in the principles course. A 
possible explanation is that the posttest measures knowledge of, and ability to deal 
with, basic economic concepts and does not Reward analytical ability perse, while 
lectures and course tests niuy'be more directly concerned with the tools of analysis 
and hence"reward more highly'those with greater training in calculus. . . * 
m Tune ami ctass.size do irot affect the student's knowledge or course grade 
Pretest performance is implant. Tor students who enter the course knowing 
some economics do better on the posttest than thosVwho know littlest the. start/ 
The same relationship occurs when course grades are taken into account. 

Instructors appear to differ in effectiveness. The numeraire instructor's, 
contribution was the least, although the Value added by th^ee of the othe| 
v Instructors w'a^not significantly, greater than his At Till other e^fleme^ in| true ton 
, No. 10 achieved very positive results. His" students sVoreH 3 points, higher^on Xj^I 
posttest than the students of instructor No. 1 . the'numeraire. . \ s 

Lentepevhlw differs, for some instructors are substantially more liberal than 
others in grading students It is interesting to note, however, that' the instructor 
with the'least value added (No. l)and the one with the greatest value added (No 
, I0)^were two of the least lenient. Also, the value added by. the most lenient 
instructor (No. 1 1 ) vvas^ not significantly greater than the value added by the least 
lenient. , ** 

Iminictor^haluatUms as related to leniency and value added pose the central 
question of our stueffc. To what extent are instructor leniency and "value added" 
rewarded by k high evaluations 0 'Out ineasure of -contribution, to, J<aowlca , || 
. (CQN'TRIB) V the s^ of' estimated coefficients ftor|i the Orlt regre|s|m/'Op) 
measure of ieniency '(Ll/N)' is the set of estinratW cdefffwerjtf from th| seCo|3 
degression. When /,. the section mean Responses to 'the >ve|all eff?c|iveness ' 
question, is regressed on ihese variables plus a dummy (fOR), variable for foreign 
instructors and an intercept term, \ he /olio wing result is obtained] . f , ^ i f j 

- li = 3.37 Q&84 CONTRIB - 0.020 LEN i? 0.870 EOR : £ if 
; . * , .'\ / ' R 2 -0.632 • ' § ~ f ' /> 

■ ■■ r lib ' - 1 
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. BbtrV coefficients are close to, and not significantly different from, zero. 
Apparently, neither lenktu) in grq<Jin§ nor ^ntributioii tojtuJenf knowledge has 
much influence onwhat students consider to be ^effective teaching. " 

Cor)cHUsior> ' ' ' . ■ * 11 

: ' -> * 1 k * • " : < : • „' / ' * & 

$ tU Qut results* suggest ^hat 'in evaluatir^an-mstrjwtofs "overall effectiveness" 
r £tu<lents are not^prTmanl) tor even stj;<5ngl>) responsive either jto the teacfiefs 
. jjblhty, in developing <thw knowledge \>f economics or to the severity .of tfie 
Instructor's grading o^f student performance . It should be stressed that we have ribt 
iUempted t£ capture all the factors that determine evaluations we have not tried 
-to estimate the 'equation tha.t best predicts E. Then what is measured" b> student 
evaluations, of teaching effectiveness? Thp remains an open and disturbing question 
.,Our findings, lead us to be^qve that s^udents^valuate instructors, on the basis of 
v t1 - Subjective feelings whicji are not necessarily related to thfe grades the> receive or to 
r |h1)w.rrjttch^ thev A learn."High ratings fbr|**effective teaching" ma> thus go to tltjbse 
who have good rapport, who show "\oncern," or who provide a pleasant classroom 
atmosphere. * . ' , v 

in rewarding instructors with lugh evaluations, university administrators may 
not. be rewarding the best teachers (if teaching means contributing to student 
knowledge), but may be inducing instructors to develop those characteristics which 
«' produce the/'consumption good" which students prefer. It i?hard to see how such 
an lncentive^ysteni can help to build or maintain great universities. In times of 
* sagging enrollments, however* the short-run appeal of such a reward structure may 
be irresistable. ; , 

Wliije we place a great deal of confidence in our results, we should emphasize 
that they have been obtained. from one introductory course in one department in 
r one university. Results might differ for another department, for students 'in 
* upper-level courses, or for , different types of students at other uni verities'. We 
„ suspect that replications -will yield similar results, but we encourage ,pthek to 
I fpursue the question ftrther and to adppUhe approach weMiave used.* 't - - 

r * * \' y , ' ' , • ■ ~ \ > . * V 
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Introductjoh, 



Tfle purpose of the project bf Systematk 1 tonomics" was tq enhangQVcoitoniic 
learning , in an effluent &&m 4 through a systematic organ i?atioi\ of the 
introductory microeconomics .course \and the use of multimedia, a computer 
terminal in intpiactiveWi>de. an A d the adaptation, of a business simulation model 
processed m-batch moje. An c >*Miti«il additional .phase vvas K the creation of a new 
1 test jnstrunent to measure the transfer of economic knowledge to situations not 
I squarely wiil^.ralie^Ljmomr^manr^The ptQjea was made possibly a gr,ant 
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- from the, Calvin k.'fCa/aniian Economics Foundation * 
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Most of the^udenu in the couu>e were not majoring in^oimmics (°0 percent, 
in fact J. and °0 peruffhj of them v^ere fiedimen. Thus, there were some limitations 
on Jhe' mtensiveness of "the course andtyhe motivation of the students. many s of 
whom were satisfying a Jthree-htiur 4 \iistn,bu1lbn" reu,uirenient,jn social science. A 
major, goal, then, w^$ not onlv to teach in systematic, fafclnun the core of 
ifiacrueconoiiiics, but- to teach \i ±htw> thinking through coifipaiisons of model* J, 
(systems), of behavior from , the dis^iftliiies ,of .psychology . mathematics and" 
economics. " - \ 

' '• " ' ' , 

Inching in Systematic Fashion * 1 " 

1 Teaching svstematicaljy mean* that there must iir$t be disorderly ^tatejnent of 
objectives -for each unit oi module of instruction, then a selection of appropriate 4 
media* an .evaluation ot learning Jby both student anti' instructor, and finally- tlie 
selection of {he next path tu tollou/H^ure > shows the pathways followed by* 

* sfudefotsfwjule the} are learning the concept of Gross National Product.) - ' 

Jhe psychological moUvL used is^tlie simple trilogy of line Berne's Gomes „ 
People Play (New York GroHe Press. I9e4). Beine tells us that edcJupersoitV 
psyche ton tains a Parent,, an Adult and a Child. If communication within th**^ 
classroom is to icMilt m healthy learning, the dialogues ("transactions") ^fiould b"b>" 
among Adults rather than, say, between authoritarian Parent (instructor), and 
submissive Chjl^en ^tudentb) Among the matht'riiahcal models are simple linear 

•equations^ hke*GNP = C + / + G (Gfoss National .Product ^/GNP) equate' 
Consumption J(C) .^pending plus lineament, (/) ^pcnJuig plus Government (G)* 
spending) The cu>fh>mi&MoJfh mJude supply aud demand and the Keynj^n 
^ ' model of income determination. ■ ^ * m '* 6 

^ The course was composed of seven nihiluks or units of instruction, which are 
outlined below'' ' ' . 



ModujeTr Introduction to Systejjjs features common to stich diverse .models 
* -** ' ot^thought *as Iariguajjj^. mathematics?, psychology- and economics. ; 
' ModuJej2 Economic 0rgan!zati$F -contrasting the public wUh (he private"'* 
# . ^ - sector.* ' ' • 
Module 3 G'rfifrs NatfohalT Product national ipcome ajid the major* sectors 1 *, 
♦ contributing to G^T (consumers, business, government and, foreju* * 

• ' . nations) • P m * * % 

Module 4 . Determination of Le^r of GNP how variations in levels of spend* 
" ing by consumers, business and ^government cause varitftion|^in 
national income,. * . > 

Module 5 Fiscal Policy government taxing ai)d spending to sjabihze the level 

- i of national income, employment arid* prices, $ - ' 

Module 6. Money and Banking inonetaiy policy, and how the Federal fte-^'* 
t ^ serve can contribute to stability by changing the quantity andxost 

t , I '/ ot^nioney/. # , ^ ; ^ • . ? • 

> » • Mjodule 7. Inflation and' Employment "problems of trying to attain full em * 
ploy ment .witliout ioflatiori and environmental degradation. , r 

: ' h • / . ■■ , ■ ^ , * '/ ..* 

J;4Tlie components of a typical module are J lust rated by Figure. 1 , which cont^ns ■ 
a , reading assignments, classRjoom discussion, audiotapes, problems and a test. TijffTait 
that ^be stialent c^an measute his or lier own performance and deudej&helhej- to go ^ 
more deepfy into fche subject or to move "on 'ip Hie next topic does nyt ^automate'* 
(S nstruqtor out of the process. In fact .The instructor rs more readily available „ 

..IRJ( \, IIS ' ' 
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MODULE: THE CONCEPT OF GNR/ 



Readings: 
Gill,ch. 6&1 
MahV, pp%98- 
105. 
•Classroom 
• discussion". 



-« Abbreviations; 

Gill* Economics and 1 
•i , , & the Public s . 

Interest # 

^ Maher = W/?3t /s Economics? 

FS * film strip 



4 ysteft: 
Cassette tape 
» discussion of 
? - key ideas 



Do problems 
and check an 
swers which 
4a re' provided 



5' 



Take test and 
listen 4o cas- 
sette discus- 
sion of test. 



ld • 
o 

LU « 

d* 

LU 

oc . 

LU ' 



LU > 

LU 

DC 



GO TO NEXT MODULE 




View film; 
strips 
FS J57;68 
FS.273, 



Take self- 
test on 
•computer, 
terminal 



Ljstenfto 
cassette 



NEXT 
MODULE 



GO TO 
— l NEXT 



MODULE 
■< 



3Hi 




TEST 



DISCUSSION 



\ 



: v/ 

•GO TO NEXT MODULE 



Yes 
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than is- the ca$e in mure conventional situations, spending about 40 percent of his 
time ln^the LearningrResources Center to discuss problems with individuals or small 
groups. Tfye /emaining 60 percent, of the time is devoted to class lectures and 
discussions, holding office hours, reviewing and evaluating the process, and 

y developing new materials as the need arises. f 

The Learning Resources Center contains te^vision screens, cassette players, the 

1 computer terminal, and equipment for duplicating tapes .^Students may duplicate 
Japes, take them' home, and review them at their owii pace.) The computer is used 
to administer tests and to simulate the banking system. In the~Iatter case, Leonard 
RaschV program^is ilsed/and the studentlias a ''dialogue" with the computer. The 

computer gives the yie of the economy's money supply r bank reserve requirements, 

'.'and related information. If the student decide^ to cfiange something, such as^reserve 
requirements, the computed replies with the result of this move jon *-thd money 
supply, bank reserves, and so on. Tllere is also ^'business simulation in wl^iich 

•students manage the production .and sales activities of competing oligopolistic 
firms. , The economic, environment generated by the- computer ,(UNlV^C-70) 
includes industry demand subject to seasonality, cyclic forces, secular trend, and 
'random influences. Decision variables for each company are price, quantity r 
expenditures on advertising, research and ^development, salesmen's commission^, 
new plant, loan repayment, debt-expansion, and dividends. 

* * _ ; 

Evaluation 4 , f 

Some of the teaching techniques described above are not new, but have been 
used .in economics courses during the* past decade. What appears to be new is the 
sy t stemajjc t compilation of multimedia with self-testings and the creation of a test to 
measure ability, to transfer economic concepts, to other, ar^as oHsarning. , 

To measure the* results of this system of teaching, tests were administered to 
two randomly assigned sections of freshmen at the beginning and at the end of the 
fall 1974 semester. The Test of Understanding in College Economics (TUCE) and 
the Test of Ability to* Trans/e^Economic Concepts^(TRECK) were used. The 
^former is a nationally normed .standardized instrument which is widely used, and 
well known among college economists. The letter wa> developed specifically for the 
-project and lias not yet had nationwide exposure. ' * *' 1 ; , 
* ' * * .* • 

TUCE Results . ; ' ' 4 

v S . ' < ' * ' 

.Both sections made gains on the TUCE, and these gains were statistically 

significant beyond the one-ten-thousandth level of probatfiliiy" Section One made a 

mean gain of 40 percent, while" Section Twj>s mean gain was 22 percent. Since 'tin* 

flatter .group actually did betfef on the pretesl, its poorer showing js probably 
attributable' to the fact t that the session was held at a late afternoon hour when 

-•absenteeism is high and^students are at a low ebb! The mean percentage gain for the 
national normi^g.group ; was 41 , out students at Southern Cormecticut^tate College 
do not score, as high, on general. measures of ability , nor on Subject rnatter 
aqhifcvementf a^s d© freshmen *t many ottye? colleges and universities., Indeed, their 
pretest score on the TUC£ was below that of the national norming population.* 
Comparisons were'als'o >madc between the 1974 students and similar groups tested 
in the fall of \9J$. tlie 19^3 groups did not receive autotutorial instruction. Here, 
-» ' . * " ' ■ 

«**Nfyiny research projects hav% shown that pretest r>iftfurmartce is a good predictor of post- 
t«« performance. r The Editors . , - ?^ ✓ 
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the 1974 S&ction One scored well above the 1 Section One. on the posttest 

(2.93 points higher), while there *vas*no significant difference Between -the «1 974 
^ Section Two and the 1973 Section Two. These results suggest that the students , , 

exposed to the experimental treatment do as well as,, or better than, students not 
' getting the full treatment. (Note that in both years t lie students. were exposed to 

the, sanie^teft and vyere^tanght by tlie same instructor,) * \ , " 

• § TRECK, Result* ' ~ < < * * < >' * *• ) 

^ i * 1 " \ • ' ♦ . ' < * f • ' % / l 

| Questions, on the TRECK t*>s t require students toappl> economic principles to f 

* challenging attd "off-beat', material Most of the itts<isAvere propounded in Mailer's t 

' | Miaf /5 EtpnomLs: {Nev* Yurk. Juhn Wiley , h969) an<i were^thed.with college and 

^ university professors and with social Science teachers ,m National* Science 

I , foundation workshops. Correlations. ^ere computed between student ^scofes on 

^4 TRECK and scores oji the Tl'GE. resulting fn a correlation thai was* s'ignificant at 

k | ~ the 5-perpenHevef. A sample itent follows* ■ * % . * ^ , - 

if* Jlf ^if -'of ttfe MUiftg^^-ailibfes al eCu.iunl frails Jtfert is,l f j 
: process that can be analyzed'' in economic ter ms? ^ 
* ' * (a) Attending^ baspbatl^ame . s • . ' < • * ■ 

ft (bj Telephoning a bank v' v , 

_ (c) "Taking a multiple-choice e^ani in biology ' / 

(d) Watching an automobile assembly line- , • 

The correct response is V* because taking a multiple-choice exajn^ in- biology 
suggests the, choosing of alternatives so as to maximize one's grade, a process not* 
unlike choosing from among alternative resources to maximize profits. (Most \ * 
t economists chose "c.") - , 

Correlations computed between, TRECK scores-, course ratings, and* instructor ( 
ratings, were low, suggesting thaf the instrument's independent of student 
evaluations of course *ind instructor. While there is significant association of 
^performance* un TRECK with TUCL scores;,, the" value of the coefficient is IowT 
^ . enough lo ^arrant the assumption thai something different p being, measured^ \ 
• narne W, the transfer of learning to distinctively different situations. Item analyse? 
have fyeen* made of the 3Q-4ue&tions.on three occasions, re r veahng that oilly three ^ 
items are weak in discriminating among top, middfe-^md lowest thirds of the* f 
/ respondents. • 

Both Actions nu\k statistically significant gams on-the TRECK. althougli the 
performance of Section Two was, as with* the TjJClI, relatively poorer. The 1974 
sections achieved significantly higher gain scores than the 19?3 sections.- Thus, it is 
concluded that the experimental system was effective.*not only in fflcreasing * 
economic knowledge and Hif\derstandtng, but in leaching st udents ta apply som£ • 
basic economic concepts W areas outside the* discipline. ^ 

; Later Testing K ' \ . , . ' "i *V : - | >\ 

Ttstin^ was continued through the sphr|g and fummer ,o| 1^75.^f ccfurse, fhl 
studertt population had changed. Students in tlje spr|ng seii4es|er, courses are usually 
in tjieir second semestei while those enrolled % ui the 4 , fall are generally, in their first * - 
$erxies:ter cOf college. Many of the students enroflejl in the summe^ are regularly 

attending a different college, during the normal academic iear., "RJCE posttfit j. 

scores were higiier jn the^spring olf 1975 than were^he scoresifpr tfie,falbJ©73 an^ 

< faH 1974 sections,. and Ihe mean score for the SUtftmef group, was highest of aljl 
TRE€KrScores were\Iightly lower for the'spring 1^75 sectk;|s, as-compared with • 
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the fall 197.4 sections (but highej^than tlfe fall 1 973 groups), and again the summer, 
,. / ..group in 1975 achieved the highest TJ*ECK score. 

. t Student Evaluation of Instructor aritLCourse t * * 

>t , "Mos^j^dents have bt;en enthusiastic about the program*. They ljKe using 

. different media, .setting their own paca, and getting continuous monitoring uf their 
rjferfprmjiv^e' they also dike the (tutorial sessions where' they can meet mdrvruiully 
\vith the instructor. A smail minority cannot work effectively on their own and feel * 
Jhe> migllt get better grades in. an orthodox, course where the instructor simply 
, lectures t6 them. We are now looking for ways of handlingjjje special pioblemsof 
♦these students. • - t ■ . y 

The students were asKed to .rate the'mstructor on a scale of 10 to 100 irvTerms 
of such tnings as interest la subject, sympathetic attitude, fairness in grading, liberal 
,„ attUude v ^presentation. sense 0T proportion, self-rehance} and intellectual- stimu- 
f | »tajiqn*giQthe fal} aj 1974 th$ scotes on these? items ranged from 711 .(presentation) 
&f 9 liberal attitude )^\n the Spring of 1975 the lowest score was 79.0, and the_ 
highest was 92.4. There had 'been statistically, significant increases in t lip ratings for 
"sympathetic attitude" and "presentation,'^ v ' * 

Tlip. course was rated on a scale of-10 to 50 in terms of clarity 'of objectives, 
agreement of objectives, text, tests as aids, freedom to select, and the like. In the 
' fall of 1974 these scores ranged from 29.2 (freedom to select) to 43.2 for an^ovejall 
? . instructor rating. In the Sprin'g of 1975 there were statistically significant gains in 
, ^ the ratings givfen for "efarity of .objectives" aiwl "agreement of ob^cfivesJ' 

\ , Summary / - ... » 

.ft may help, to summarise the learning, devices used with this systematic 
i • a^ppr&ictuo teaching economies. These are as. follows: 

. J. |\ 23-niinute JV tape ixpWtfmg the feacliing system, v^rfjten by>. Arthur 
~ ; ^Kelsejfcjand narrated. by John MalieV r * r - . -\ . , . , . 

* ^ ?.4«lK 2$-rturjute TV tape explaining tie determination of jtl^e .l^y^l of.GIslPV 
\ 'Wxitterlby JohnMaher and narrated by Arthur Kelsey. I . : " 0 \ t 

,;3. A # 3p-iiemte$f(TRLCK)measanng the ability to transfer economfe concepts* 
- 4. Computej programs written and programmed by' Leonard KaSch, including* 
-.two self-tests, an-iht tractive simulation of fractional Reserve banking, and a business; 
management /interactive simulation. % • m '.-"J 1 v 

5*^A carousel cyntilimng, 80 slides* giving an oVetvtevv ,of macroeconomics 
! deyeldp^d by Johri Rafter. * 

6. Six cassette tapes containing discussions of income determination, national 
income accounting,^ several tests. - ^ , , t / 
t- t l <m Defa lie cj^sta fern ents of learning q^jectiv.e^problems, tests and instructors** 
. ^\iide^>vritterj Jby I^eonaVd Rasch. ' " [, *Ht * t * 

, \ frffese. materials, used iJiAhe manner previously described, appear 1 tofever^een 
! .mor^ Effective tkan conventfonaj. methods of instruction, in^eaclupg H maen> 
^^y/^cono^Ic^^o^under |nd have helped students tojearn how to, transfer 

r *^e€onomtc principles tu'ajeas outs^^e the strict* domain of economic science.* 
* > > 'l }&iM 1 # ^ * 5 *V' - A ' ' 

f ! ^Belpause of*sppcc limitations it^ has been necessary to condense the, original i\j>ort. T|ie 
— ^molele^icport, ivhiuh contaio> nn'yc deiaijs on the system, test stuthiiCs, conipi^terprintouts, ' 
-ptc.,carl be obtained from the \efnqn R Alden Library, G^hio Lmveisity, Athens, Ohio. x 
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